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I. 
MV tine leaned against the door-jamb and looked down the 


long road which wound up from the valley and lost itself now 
and again in the land waves. Miles away she could see a 
little cloud of dust travelling behind the microscopic stage, which 
moved toward her almost as imperceptibly as the minute-hand of a 
clock. A bronco was descending the hill trail from the Flagstaff mine, 
and its rider announced his coming with song in a voice warm and 


glad. 
“And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller ha’e to spare, 
Gin ye’ll consent to be my bride, 
Nor think on Donald mair,” 


floated the words to her across the sunlit open. 

If the girl heard, she heeded not. She seemed a sullen, silent 
lass, who carried her dark good looks almost scornfully. Though 
born in Arizona, she was of the South. Due westward rolls the tide 
of settlement, and Melissy Lee’s father had migrated from Arkansas 
after the war, following the line of least resistance to the sunburnt 
territory. Later he had married a woman a good deal younger than 
himself. She had borne him two children, the elder of whom was now 
a young man, serving in the Arizona rangers. Melissy was the 
younger, and while she was still a babe in arms the mother had died 
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of typhoid and left her baby girl to grow up as best she might in 
a land where women were few and far. This tiny pledge of her 
mother’s love James Lee had treasured as a gift from Heaven. He 
had tended her and nursed her through the ailments of childhood 
with a love which had been that of both father and mother to the 
babe. A man given to sudden, unrestrained gusts of passion, there 
had never been a moment when his voice had been other than gentle 
and tender to her. She was his one ewe lamb, the light of a life 
clouded with sombreness. 

Inevitably Melissy had become the product of her inheritance and 
her environment. She had her father’s generosity and courage, his 
quick indignation against wrong and injustice, and banked within 
her much of his passionate lawlessness. A year ago she had been 
a child. But in the Southland flowers ripen fast. Adolescence steals 
hard upon the heels of infancy, and though the girl had never known 
quickened pulse for any man, Nature was pushing her relentlessly 
toward a womanhood for which her unschooled impulses but scantily 
safeguarded her. 

The singer drew up his horse in front of her and relaxed into 
the easy droop of the experienced rider at rest. 

“Don’t see me, do you?” he asked, smiling. 

Her dark, level gaze came round and met his gayety without 
response. 

“Yes, I see you, Alan McKinstra.” 

“ And you think you don’t see much, then?” he suggested lightly. 

She gave him no other answer than the anger of her stormy eyes. 

“Mad at me, Lissie?” 

She chose to ignore him and withdrew her gaze to the stage, still 
creeping forward antlike toward the hills. 


“Oh, wha wad buy a silken gown, 
Wi’ a poor broken heart? 

Or what ’s to me a siller crown, 
Gin frae my love I part?” 


he merrily hummed. 

Impatiently she brushed back a rebellious lock of blue-black hair 
from her temple. 

“Somebody ’s acting right foolish,” he continued jauntily. “It 
was all in fun, and in a game at that.” 

“T wasn’t playing,” he heard, though the profile did not turn in 
the least toward him. 

“Well, I hated to let you stay a wall-flower.” 

“T don’t play kissing games any more,” she informed him with 


dignity. 
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“Sho, Lissie! I told you ’t was only in fun,” he justified himself. 
“A kiss ain’t anything to make so much fuss about. You ain’t the 
first girl that ever was kissed.” 

She glanced quickly at him, recalling stories she had heard of his 
boldness with girls. 

“So I’ve heard,” she answered tartly. 

“You don’t need to depend on hearing,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” she flared. 

“Don’t you remember—at the social at Peterson’s? ” 

“We were children then—or I was.” 

“ And you’re not a child now?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

He slipped to the ground and came smiling toward her, with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Here’s congratulations, Miss Lee. You’ve put away childish 
things and now you have become a woman.” 

She struck down his hand angrily. 

“ After this, if a fellow should kiss you, it would be a crime, 
would n’t it?” he bantered. 

“Don’t you dare try it, Alan McKinstra!” she flashed fiercely. 

Hitherto he had always thought of her as a child, when his superior 
age had condescended to give her his attention at all. It came to 
him for the first time with what dignity and unconscious pride her 
head was poised, how little the ill-made scarlet dress could conceal 
the long, free lines of her figure, still slender with the immaturity of 
youth. Soon now the woman in her would awaken and would blossom 
abundantly as the spring poppies were doing on the mountainside. 
Her sullen sweetness was very close to him. The rapid rise and fall 
of her bosom, the underlying flush in her dusky cheeks, the childish 
storm in the dark eyes, all joined unconsciously in the challenge of 
her words. Mostly it was pure boyishness, the impish desire in him 
to tease, that struck the audacious sparkle to his blue eyes, but there 
was too a masculine impulse he did not analyze. 

“So you won’t be friends? ” 

“No, I won’t.” And she gave him her profile again. 

“Then we might as well have something worth while to be enemies 
for,” he said, and thereupon he slipped his arm round her neck, bent 
back her head, and kissed her full upon the lips. 

With a low cry she pushed him away and looked at him, the color 
gone from her face. A strange excitement tingled through her, born 
of shame and anger and fear, and something else which she did not 
understand, something which had lain banked in her nature like a 
fire since childhood and now threw forth its first flame of heat. 
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But anger as yet predominated, and beneath the fierce glow of 
her eyes his laughter was dashed. He forgot his expected trivial 
triumph, for they flashed at him now no childish petulance, but the 
scorn of a woman, a scorn in the heat of which his vanity withered 
and the thing he had done stood forth a bare insult. 

“ How dare you!” she gasped. 

Straight up the stairs to her room she ran, turned the lock, and 
threw herself passionately on the bed. She hated him . . . hated 
him . . . hated him. Over and over again she told herself this, 
crying it into the pillows where she had hidden her hot cheeks. She 
would make him pay for this insult some day. She would find a way 
to trample on him, to make him eat dirt for this. Of course she 
would never speak to him again—never so long as she lived. He had 
insulted her grossly. Her turbulent Southern blood boiled with wrath 
and shame. It was characteristic of the girl that she did not once 
think of taking her grievance to her hot-headed father. She could 
pay her own debts without involving him. And it was in character 
too that she did not let the inner tumult interfere with her external 
duties. 

As soon as she heard the stage breasting the hill, she was up from 
the bed as lithe as a panther and at her dressing-table dabbing with a 
kerchief at the telltale eyes and cheeks. Before the passengers began 
streaming into the house for dinner she was her competent self, had 
already cast an eye of supervision over Hop Ling, the cook, and Jim 
Budd, the colored waiter, to see that everything was ready, and behind 
the official cage had fallen to arranging the mail which had just come 
in from Tucson on the stage. 

From this point of vantage she could cast an occasional look into 
the dining-room to see that all was going well there. Once, glancing 
through the window, she saw Alan McKinstra in conversation with 
a half-grown youngster in leathers, gauntlets, and spurs. A coin was 
changing hands from the older boy to the younger, and as soon as 
the delivery window was raised little Buck Jones shuffled in to get 
the family mail and Alan McKinstra’s. Also he pushed through the 
opening a folded paper evidently torn from a notebook. 

“This here is for you, Lissie,” he explained. 

She pushed it back. “I’m too busy to read it.” 

“Tt’s from Alan,” he further volunteered. 

“Ts it?” 

She took the paper quietly but with a swift, repressed passion, tore 
it across, folded the pieces together, rent them again, and tossed the 
fragments through the window to the floor. 

“Do you want the mail for the Allens too, Mr. Baker?” she coolly 
asked the next in line over the tow head of Buck. 
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The boy grinned and ducked from his place through the door. 
Through the open window there drifted to her presently the sound of 
a smothered curse, followed by the rapid thud of a horse’s hoofs. 
Melissy did not look, but a wicked gleam came into her dusky eyes. 
As well as if she had seen him she beheld a picture of a slim-waisted, 
graceful youth spurring home in dudgeon, a scowl of discontent on 
his handsome boyish face. He had come down the mountain trail 
singing, but no music travelled with him on his return journey. Nor 
had she alone known this. Without deigning to notice it, she caught 
a wink and a nod from one vaquero to another. It was certain they 
would not forget to “rub it in” when next they met Master Alan. 
She promised herself, as she handed out newspapers and letters to the 
cowmen, sheep-herders, and miners who had ridden in to the stage 
station for their mail, to teach that young man his place. 

“Any mail for Philip Methuen?” 

Melissy turned her head in the slow, disdainful fashion she had 
inherited from her Southern ancestors and found two letters and 
some papers for the man who made the inquiry. She handed them 
to him without a word, though the two pairs of dark eyes met fearlessly, 
his with a mere hint of sardonic amusement, hers with the rapier steel 
of hostility. He was still a youngish man, though the short hair 
about his temples was graying. His face was strong and rugged, 
and the small head on the broad shoulders well-shaped. Something 
under the usual height, he was built for extraordinary strength. Long 
in the arm, deep of chest, flat of back as an oarsman, there were 
power and virility in every line of him. There was too some sug- 
gestion of good breeding in the man, despite the corduroy suit, the 
miner’s half-leg boots, and the gray flannel shirt open at the fine 
bronzed throat. He was an outdoors man, of the rough frontier by 
choice, but there had been a time when city clubs and reception 
parlors had known him. 

Why he had first come west—to hide what wounds in the great 
baked desert—no man knew or asked. It was a first article of Arizona’s 
creed that a man’s past was a blotted book. No doubt many had 
private reasons for their untrumpeted migration to that kindly South- 
west which buries identity, but no wise citizen busied. himself with 
questions about antecedents. The present served to sift a man, and 
by the way he met it his neighbors judged him. 

Philip Methuen had made good, had “stood the acid” in every 
emergency with which he had had to cope. Arizona approved him a 
man, without according him any popularity. He was too morose, 
too dogmatic, as a general thing too unsocial, to win the liking of 
his fellows. Furthermore, he had deliberately set himself against 
public opinion by embarking in the sheep business in a cattle country, 
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and later by “jumping” James Lee’s claim because the latter had 
carelessly omitted for several years to do the assessment work on it. 

A sympathetic Eastener had once asked Lee why he did not go 
to law and see if he could not oust the other claimant. 

“TI reckon you don’t know Jim Lee, stranger,” had come the 
drawling answer of the lank Arkansan. “I ’low to be big enough to 
do what ousting is necessary. This hyer ’s the way of it. I’d been 
aimin’ to do that assessment work, but seemed like I jest could n’t 
lay my hands on the time to git round to it. Then this hyer Yank 
drapped in and relocated my claim ‘ Melissy’ as the ‘ Monte Cristo.’ 
I had notions of arguin’ it some with him, but fact is, I’d got through 
wanting the blamed hole anyhow. I’d been a millionaire for three 
years without knowin’ it. Well, this hyer Yank he struck the vein in- 
side of a month. Some day him and me’ll have a settlement mebbe, 
but I don’t figure we ’ll bother the law any.” 

He had not thought it necessary to explain that it was his daughter 
who had hitherto succeeded in keeping the peace. When the news of 
Methuen’s location had reached him he had at once started out to 
settle the matter with a Winchester, but Melissy, getting news of his 
intention, had caught up a horse and ridden bareback after him at a 
gallop in time to avert by her entreaties a tragedy. This had been 
nearly a year ago, and it had chanced that during that time the two 
men had never met. 

Now, as Methuen turned away from the stamp window, they came 
face to face. The Eastener, perfectly aware with what feelings this 
dangerous man regarded him, met quietly the menace of the dark 
eyes under the beetling brows. 

Always when he felt ugliest James Lee’s drawl became more pro- 
nounced. His daughter, hearing now the slow, gentle voice, ran quickly 
round the counter and slipped an arm into that of her father. 

“This hyer is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Methuen,” he was 
saying. “I didn’t expect to find you in my own house, eating at my 
table, making you’self at home so pleasantly. It’s ce’tainly an honor, 
sah.” 

“T have been eating at a public dining-room of a stage station, 
Mr. Lee. I expect to pay seventy-five cents for the meal, which is 
all it is worth. Just now I am in Uncle Sam’s post office. Have you 
any objections, sir?” retorted Methuen crisply. 

“ Mebbe I have and mebbe I have n’t, sah. I got objections a-plenty 
to your eating in my house. As for yo’ six bits, if you offer it to 
me I ’1] take it as an insult. At this hyer house we ain’t doing friendly 
business with you, sah.” 

“ Father!” implored the girl. 

He patted her hand. “That’s all right, honey. There ain’t 
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going to be no trouble—leastways none of my making. I ain’t a-for- 
gittin’ my promise to you-all. But I ain’t sittin’ down whilst some- 
body tromples on me neither.” 

“I’m not trampling on you, Mr. Lee. If you object to my eat- 
ing here, I certainly shall not do so in future; but when it comes to 
being in the post office I shall assert my rights as a citizen.” 

“That ’s all right, father. This room is a public place. We can’t 
offer any objection to that,” urged Melissy in a low voice. 

Her father tugged uncertainly at his long, drooping mustache, but 
Philip Methuen laughed with a touch of bitterness. 

“ No matter how much you may personally object to my presence? ” 
he suggested. 

“Of course—that is taken for granted,” the girl thrust back with 
a flash of her black eyes. 

“T don’t quite see the need of making this a personal matter,” 
said Methuen brusquely. 

“We don’t expect you to, and it isn’t necessary you should. Most 
highwaymen can’t see why the people they rob take it as a personal 
matter and are glad to see them hanged,” Melissy answered. 

“Oh, if you take it that way there is nothing more to be said,” 
replied the young man, with a little ironic laugh. 

“ Nothing at all.” 

Methuen turned away, addressed an envelope, presently bought 
some stamps, left seventy-five cents on the counter for his meal, and 
resumed his seat in the stage. He found the situation not without its 
humorous aspects. He could buy postal cards there, but not tobacco. 
He could use pen and ink at the wooden writing-desk which stood 
as a convenience for patrons, but he could not use knife and fork across 
the threshold of the adjoining room. And when he thought of that 
little spitfire daughter of Lee, as he called her to himself, it was with 
a distinct sense of enjoyment of her pluck and her sauciness. Neverthe- 
less, the whole affair contributed to confirm the saturnine point of view 
with which of late years he had come to look at life. Friendship was 
a myth, love a will-o’-the-wisp of the poets, and existence a futile 
struggle ending in oblivion. 

As for the girl, after night had fallen—that wondrous velvet night 
of Arizona, which blots out garish day with a cloak of violet, purple- 
edged where the hills rise vaguely in the distance, and softens all 
harsh details magically beneath the starry vault—she slipped out to 
the summit of the ridge in the big pasture, climbing lightly, with the 
springy ease born of the vigor her seventeen outdoor years had stored 
in her strong young body. She wanted to be alone, to puzzle out 
what the day meant for her. Quite well she knew that Alan had 
touched neither her heart nor her girlish fancy. She liked him well 
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enough, but surely liking would not explain the pulse that her first 
real kiss had sent leaping through her like wine. In her innocent 
heart she was troubled. Had she done wrong? She had felt no guilt 
when he had snatched his laughing kiss at the schoolhouse party. 

But what he had done to-day had been different. He had trampled 
down her maiden defenses, had ridden roughshod over her reserves. 
This time his kiss had not fallen hit or miss upon her cheek. It had 
left her angry and choking, ready for resentful tears. But beneath 
her anger something new had stung her blood, had left her flushed and 
tingling with her first experience of sex relations. Wherefore in this 
frank child of the wilderness had been born a poignant shyness, an 
innocent shame, a vague trembling for herself that marked a change. 
At sunrise she was still treading gaily the primrose path of childhood ; 
at sunset she had entered upon her heritage of womanhood. 


II. 

“ Here’s six bits on the counter, Daddy. Did you leave it here?” 

James Lee, seated on the porch just outside the door, took his pipe 
from his mouth and answered: 

“ Why, no, honey, I don’t reckon I did, not to my ricollection.” 

“That ’s queer. I know I did n’ 

The girl broke her sentence sharply. There had come into her 
eyes a spark of excitement, simultaneous with the brain-flash which 
told her who had left the money there. She addressed an envelope, 
dropped the money in, sealed it, and laid it on the counter while she 
went to the desk for a stamp. Some bit of unfinished clerical work 
in connection with her post-office duties caught her attention and 
she stayed to make an end of it. 

Voices came to her from the porch: her father’s drawling “ Mornin’, 
stranger,” and the easy, careless answer of Arizona in the saddle. 
Without looking, she knew the rider had dismounted, trailed his 
reins, and had stopped a moment to talk with her father before coming 
into the store. 

“T’m riding for the Quarter Circle K Bar outfit,” she heard him 
say in answer to a question of her father. 

“ Jogged off yore range quite a bit, ain’t you?” 

“Some,” the man replied briefly, and came into the store with 
jingling spurs. 

“Got any smokin’, ma’am?” he inquired pleasantly. 

Melissy stepped from behind her cage to wait upon him, and the 
eyes of her could not deny their surprise at what they looked upon. 
They had beheld strong men and good-looking ones, but never any 
human being so beautiful as this young god who flashed his winning 
smile at her amazement. He was in the leathern chaps of a cow- 
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puncher, gray shirted, with gray, broad-brimmed felt hat. Loosely a 
polka-dot bandanna circled the splendid column of his brown throat. 
Life rippled gloriously from every gesture of him, and beauty had 
found here its perfect home. Hermes himself might have envied 
his grace. 

He swept the hat from his fair, wavy hair, and the brown eyes 
bubbled with laughter. It seemed to the girl as if the room were filled 
with sunshine. 

She supplied his wants while he watched her. The smile was 
still in his eyes, but behind it lurked something vigilant and crouching, 
something that had little to do with innocent gayety and yet used it 
for a mask. Moving to and fro as she got for him what he called for, 
Melissy became aware of a heightened color in her dusky cheeks under 
the scarce veiled admiration of his fine eyes. Her heart leaped to 
the Spring in him, nor could her inexperience tell her the meaning of 
that panther-like wariness shadowed so faintly there. 

“ Anything else?” she asked quietly, having tied up his ee 
for him. 

“A pound of coffee, ground, if you please,” his melodions voice 
said courteously. 

She turned to get it, but an exclamation drew her eyes ~~ to 
him. A change had come over the man’s face. It was livid, and 
blazing eyes stared from it at the letter she had left lying on the 
counter with the address uppermost. All the devils of hell seemed 
unleashed in his fury. y 

“Where is he?” He spoke hoarsely, in a voice pitched almost 
to a whisper. 

She did not at first understand. “Who?” 

He struck the letter with a finger. “This man—Methuen.” 

“ At his mine, I suppose. I don’t know. He passed here yester- 
day on his way there.” 

“What mine? Where?” 

“The ‘ Monte Cristo, he calls it. About eight miles from here, 
in a spur of the Galiuros.” / 

“Ts he a man of about thirty-three, broad-shouldered, medium 
height or less, with a scar on his forehead? ” 

“ Yes.” ‘ 

A vehement oath broke from the man’s throat. “ Run down at 
last, by God!” he snarled. 

The girl was startled at the change which had come over him. As 
the face of a summer day is transformed by a sudden tempest, so 
was his at sight of the name which had stirred in him passions long 
dormant. - 

“You know this man Methuen, stranger?” 
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It was Lee who asked the question. He had come in quietly and 
was leaning against the side of the doorway. 

“Know him? I went to school with him. I lived in the same 
town. I’ve been waiting a good many years to settle accounts with 
him. What I know about him would fill a book, the —— meddling 
mollycoddle! ” 

“From the way you talk, I judge you ain’t exackly a friend of 
his.” 

The old man’s shaggy brows were bent searchingly on the younger 
man. 

“Friend!” The cow-puncher laughed bitterly. “We’re such 
good friends that the same country won’t hold us both long now I’ve 
found him.” 

“That ’s ce’tainly right funny,” mused the Arkansan aloud. 

“How do you mean funny?” 

“T was thinkin’ that me and him ain’t jes’ brethren in the spirit.” 

The younger man’s keen gaze swept the tall Southerner and decided 
him a foe to be feared. The grim eyes, the close-shut jaw, the look 
of lank strength in the long body, all contributed their share to the 
formidable effect he gave, nor did the gentleness of his voice detract 
from it. Every inch of him he was a man and a fighter. 

“He has done you dirt too, has he?” 

“Tf that’s what you would call it to beat a man out of his mine.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Sure. Come out on the gallery and take a cheer. What did you 
say yore name was?” 

There was the slightest of pauses before the stranger saswered, 
“Tom Hawkins.” 

Their talk was a long one. Melissy stepped out to tell her father 
it was dinner-time and found their heads close together and their 
voices pitched to murmurs. The stranger stayed to dinner and also 
to supper. It was quite plain that James Lee had found him to his 
liking. When Melissy retired that night she left them still together. 
She too was greatly attracted to the man who had called himself Tom 
Hawkins, but she knew a vague unrest at the intimacy which had 
sprung up between him and her father. Lee did not need his anger 
incensed against Methuen. For months she had been trying rather 
to allay it, in order to keep him from yielding to an impulse of reckless 
revenge. Now this handsome cow-puncher, with the hint of better 
days forever in his speech and manners, had come to stir up smoulder- 
ing fires. She resolved to have a talk with him when she got a chance. 

If the girl had known that a whiskey bottle passed back and forth 
a good many times in the course of the evening, her fears would not 
have been lightened, for she knew that his sombre moods which always 
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followed a drinking bout were the ones in which the lawlessness in 
Lee was most likely to crop out. 

Both men slept late, but Hawkins was down first. He found 
Melissy superintending a drive of sheep which old Antonio, the herder, 
was about to make to the trading-post at Three Pines. She was on 
her pony near the entrance to the corral, her slender, lithe figure 
sitting a boy’s saddle with a businesslike air he could not help but 
admire. The gate bars had been lifted and the dog was winding its 
way among the bleating gray mass, which began to stir uncertainly 
at its presence. The sheep dribbled from the corral by ones and twos 
until the procession swelled to a swollen stream that poured forth in a 
torrent. Behind them came Antonio in his sombrero and blanket. 
who smiled at his mistress, shouted an “ Adios, sefiorita,” and disap- 
peared into the yellow dust cloud which the herd left in its wake. 

“T did n’t know your father was in the sheep business,” Hawkins 
said to the girl. 

Melissy did not remove her eyes from the vanishing herd, but a slight 
frown puckered her forehead. She chose to take this as a criticism 
of her father and to resent it. 

“You know it now,” she said quietly. 

“T didn’t mean it that way,” he protested, with his frank laugh. 

“Then if you did n’t mean it so, I shan’t take it that way;” and 
her smile met his. 

“ Here ’s how I look at this sheep business. Some ranges are better 
adapted for sheep than cattle, and you can’t keep Mary’s little lamb 
away from those places. No use for a man to buck against the thing 
that’s bound to be. Better get into the band-wagon and ride.” 

“That ’s what father thought,” the girl confessed. “He never 
would have been the man to bring sheep in, but after they got into 
the country he saw it was a question of whether he was going to get 
the range for his sheep, or another man, some new-comer like Mr. 
Methuen, for his. It was going to be sheep anyhow.” 

“ Well, I’m glad your father took the chance he saw.” He laughed 
reminiscently before he added: “We got to be right good friends last 
night before we parted.” 

She took the opening directly. “If you’re so good a friend of his, 
you must not excite him about Mr. Methuen. You know he’s a 
Southerner, and he is likely to do something rash—something we shall 
all be sorry for afterward.” 

The sunshine went out of his eyes like the light from a blown 
candle. “You don’t need to worry about that. Methuen is mine. 
I’m going to attend to his case,” he answered bitterly. 

“Has he done you so great an injury?” she wondered aloud. 
“Of course we don’t like him, but he doesn’t seem like a villain.” 
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He nodded agreement. “ You’re right. He’s got a smooth way 
of always standing behind the law in whatever meanness he does. 
But he slipped up once, and when I’ve got him right, maybe I'll 
clamp the handcuffs home on him. But I shan’t move till I’ve got 
him where I want him. You wait and you’ll see things doing.” 

“What sort of things?” Melissy asked, for she still had her 
father in mind. 

He gave a low laugh. “That would be telling. But you watch. 
I’m going to worry the life out of him, then I’ll spring my grand 
coup.” 

“You won’t get father into trouble, will you?” she asked quickly. 

The warm, affectionate smile came back into his eyes, so that 
as he looked at her he seemed a sun-god. But again there was some- 
thing in his gaze that was not the frankness of a comrade, some 
smouldering fire that strangely stirred her blood and yet left her 
uneasy. 

“T would not bring trouble to those you love, child. I stand by 
my friends even if I’m no saint.” 

Her pony began to move toward the house, and he strode beside, 
as debonair and gallant a figure as ever filled the eye and the heart of 
a woman. The morning sun glow irradiated him, found its sparkling 
reflection in the golden curls of his bare head, in the bloom of his 
tanned cheeks, made a fit setting for the graceful picture of lingering 
youth his slim, muscular figure and springy stride personified. Small 
wonder the untaught girl beside him found the merely physical charm 
of him fascinating. If her instinct warned her to beware until she 
knew him better, her generous heart was eager to pay small heed to 
the monition except so far as concerned her father. 

After breakfast he came into the office to see her before he Icft. 

“ Good-by for a day or two,” he said, offering his hand. 

“You ’re coming back again, are you?” she asked quietly, but not 
without a deeper dye in her cheeks. 

“Yes, I’m coming back. Will you be glad to see me?” 

“Why should I be glad? I-hardly know you.” 

“ You “ll know me better before we ’re through with each other.” 

She would acknowledge no interest in him, the less because she 
knew it was there. “I may do that without liking you better.” 

And suddenly his swift, winning smile flashed upon her. “ But 
you ’ve got to like me. I want you to.” 

“Do you get everything you want?” she smiled back. 

“Tf I want it enough, I usually do.” 

“Then since you get so much, you'll be better able to do without 
my liking.” 

“T’m going to have it too.” 
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“Don’t be too sure.” She had a feeling that things were moving 
too fast, and she hailed the appearance of her father with relief. 
“Good morning, Dad. Did you sleep well? Mr. Hawkins is just 
leaving.” 

“ Wait till I git a bite o’ breakfast and I’ll go with you, Tom,” 
promised Lee. “I got to ride over to Mesa anyhow some time this 
week.” 

The girl watched them ride away, taking the road gait so char- 
acteristic of the Southwest. As long as they were in sight her gaze 
followed them, and when she could see nothing but a white cloud of 
dust travelling across the mesa she went up to her room and sat 
down to think it out. Something new had come into her life. What, 
she did not yet know, but she tried to face the fact with the elemental 
frankness that still made her more like a boy than a woman. Sitting 
there before the looking-glass, she played absently with the thick braid 
of heavy, blue-black hair which hung across her shoulder to the waist. 
It came to her for the first time to wonder if she were pretty, whether 
she was going to be one of the women that men desire. Without the 
least vanity she studied herself, appraised the soft brown cheeks 
framed with ebon hair, the steady, dark eyes so quick to passion and 
to gaiety, the bronzed throat full and rounded, the supple, flowing 
grace of the unrestrained body. Nobody had ever told her she was 
good to look upon, nor could she decide for herself. 

Gradually a wave of color crept into her cheeks as she sat there 
with her chin on her little doubled hand. It was the beauty of this 
young Apollo of the plains that had set free such strange thoughts 
in her head. Why should she think of him? What did it matter 
whether she was good-looking? She shook herself resolutely together 
and went down to the business of the day. 

At mail-time Alan McKinstra drifted into the post office. What- 
ever unease he felt, the boy covered with a surface jauntiness that 
said louder than words, “ Who cares?” 

“ Buenos tardes, muchacha,” he tossed off at sight of her. 

Melissy gave him no other answer than a flash of angry black 
eyes. 

“You ain’t so much, Mister Alan,” she heard a bullet-headed 
puncher inform that youth jocundly a few minutes later. “That 
little girl back of the window there’s a right good match for you 
when she’s asleep, let alone when her eyes are snappin’. What kind 
of monkeyshines you been tryin’ to cut up with her anyhow?” 

She did not hear Alan’s answer, but when she stepped to the 
door after the mail was distributed she beheld him still sitting on 
the porch. He was plaiting a black and white hat-band of horse- 
hair, but he rose at once to meet her. 
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“Let ’s call quits, "Lissy. I hadn’t ought to have treated you 
that way. Honest, I’m sorry.” 

She let her dusky eyes rest on him scornfully, then passed him 
over as if he had not been there and gazed at the distant hills. 

His resentment rose. “I’ve said I’m sorry. Ain’t that enough? 
You want me to grovel, I reckon.” 

Silently she surveyed the scenery in the slow, indifferent Southern 
fashion she had, and turned back into the house. Apparently he was 
not on the map for her. 

Presently she heard the angry slap of his quirt and the beat of 
his pony’s hoofs; whereat a smile decorated her face. 

It was not until long after midnight that James Lee reached the 
ranch. His daughter came out from her room in her night-dress to 
meet him. 

“What kept you, Daddy?” she asked. 

But before he could answer she knew. She read the signs too 
clearly to doubt that he had been drinking. 


ITI. 

Me issy had been up the Cafion del Oro for wild poppies in her 
runabout and had just reached the ranch. She was disposing of her 
flowers in ollas when Jim Budd appeared in the hall with a frightened, 
mysterious face. 

“What ’s the matter, Jim? You and Hop Ling been quarrelling 
again ? ” she asked carelessly. 

“No’m, that ain’t it. It’s wusser’n that. I got to tell you-all 
su’thin’ I hearn yore paw say.” 

The girl looked up quickly at him. “ What do you mean, Jim?” 

“That Mistah Hawkins he come back whilst you wus away, and 
him and yore paw wus in that back room a-talkin’ mighty confidential.” 

“Yes, and you listened. Well?” 

Jim swelled with offended dignity. “No’m, I did n’t listen neither. 
I des natcherally hearn, ’count of that hole fer the stovepipe what 
comes through the floor of my room.” 

“But what was it you heard?” she interrupted impatiently. 

“T wus a-comin’ to that. Plum proverdenshul, I draps into my 
room des as yore paw wus sayin’, ‘ Twenty thousand dollars goin’ down 
to the Fort on the stage to-day?’ ’Cose I pricks up my ears then 
and tuk it all in. This yere Hawkins had foun’ out that Mistah 
Methuen was shippin’ gold from his mine to-day on the Fort Allison 
stage, and he gits yore paw to go in with him an’ hold it up. Yore 
paw cussed and said as how *t wus his gold anyhow by rights.” 

The girl went white and gave a little broken cry. “Oh, Jim! Are 
you sure?” 
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“Yas ’m, ’cose 1’m suah. Them’s his ve’y words. Hope to die 
if they ain’t. They wus drinkin’, and when ’t wus all fixed up that 
*t wus to be at the mouth of the Box Cajion they done tore an old 
black shirt you got for a dust-rag and made masks out uv it and then 
rode away.” 

“Which way did they go?” 

“'Tow’ds the Box Cafion, Miss M’lissy.” 

She leaned against the wall to support the faintness that had so 
suddenly stolen the strength from her limbs, a slender, pallid figure 
of despair, trying desperately to think of some way to save her father 
from this madness. She was sure he would bungle it and be caught 
eventually, and she was equally sure he would never let himself be 
taken alive. Her helplessness groped for some way out. There must 
be some road of escape from this horrible situation, and as she sought 
blindly for it the path opened before her. 

“Where is Hop?” she asked quickly. 

“ A-sleepin’ in his room, ma’am.” 

“Go to the store and tend it till 1 come back, Jim. I may be 
an hour, or mebbe two, but don’t you move out of it for a moment. 
And don’t ever speak of any of this, not a word, Jim.” 

“No’m, ’cose I won’t.” 

His loyalty she did not doubt an instant, though she knew his simple 
wits might easily be led to indiscretion. But she did not stay to say 
more now, but flew upstairs to the room that had been her brother’s 
before he left home. Scarce five minutes elapsed before she reap- 
peared transformed. It was a slim youth garbed as a cow-puncher 
that now slipped along the passage to the rear, softly opened the door 
of the cook’s room, noiselessly abstracted the key, closed the door 
again as gently, and locked it from the outside. She ran into her 
own room, strapped on her revolver belt, and took her empty rifle 
from its case. As she ran through the room below the one Jim 
occupied, she caught sight of a black rag thrown carelessly into the 
fireplace and stuffed it into her pocket. 

“That ’s just like Dad to leave evidence lying around,” she said 
to herself, for even in the anxiety that was flooding her she kept her 
quiet common-sense. 

After searching the horizon carefully to see that nobody was in 
sight, she got into the rig and drove round the corral to the irrigating 
ditch. This was a wide lateral of the main canal, used to supply the 
whole lower valley with water, and just now it was empty. Melissy 
drove down into its sandy bed and followed its course as rapidly as 
she could. If she were only in time! If the stage had not yet passed! 
That was her only fear, the dread of being too late. Not once did 
the risk of the thing she intended occur to her. Physical fear had 
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never been u part of her. She had done the things her brother Dick 
had done. She was a reckless rider, a good shot, could tramp the 
hills or follow the round-up all day without knowing fatigue. lf her 
flesh still held its girlish curves and softness, the muscles underneath 
were firm and compact. Often for her own amusement and that of 
her father she had donned her brother’s chaps, his spurs, sombrero, 
and other paraphernalia, to masquerade about the house in them. She 
had learned to imitate the long roll of the vaquero’s stride, the manner- 
isms common to his class, and even the heavy voice of a man. More 
than once she had passed muster as a young man in the shapeless gar- 
ments she was now wearing. She felt confident that the very audacity 
of the thing would carry it off. ‘There would be a guard for the 
treasure box, of course, but if all worked well he could be taken by 
surprise. Her rifle was not loaded, but the chances were a hundred 
to one that she would not need to use it. 

For the first time in his life the roan got the whip from his 
mistress. 

“Git up, Bob. We’ve got to hurry. It’s for Dad,” she cried, 
as they raced through the sand and sent it flying from the wheels. 

The Fort Allison stage passed within three miles of the Lee ranch 
on its way to Tucson. Where the road met in intersection with the 
ditch she had chosen as the point for stopping it, and no veteran at 
the business could have selected more wisely, for a reason which will 
hereafter appear. Some fifty yards below this point of intersection 
the ditch ran through a grove of cottonwoods fringing the bank. 
Here the banks sloped down more gradually, and Melissy was able to 
drive up one side, turn her rig so that the horse faced the other way, 
and draw down into the ditch again in order that the runabout could 
not be seen from the road. Swiftly and skilfully she obliterated the 
track she had made in the sandy bank. 

She was just finishing this when the sound of wheels came to her. 
Rifle in hand, she ran back along the ditch, stooping to pass under 
the bridge, and waited at the farther side in a fringe of bushes for the 
coming of the stage. 

Even now fear had no place in the excitement which burned high 
in her. The girl’s wits were fully alert, and just in time she remem- 
bered the need of a mask. Her searching fingers found the torn 
black shirt in a pocket and a knife in another. Hastily she ripped 
the linen in half, cut out eyeholes, and tied the mask about her head. 
With perfectly steady hands she picked up the rifle from the ground 
and pushed the muzzle of it through the bushes. 

Leisurely the stage rolled up-grade toward the crossing. The 
Mexican driver was half asleep and the “shotgun messenger” was 
indolently rolling a cigarette, his sawed-off gun between his knees. 
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Alan Mchinstra was the name of this last young gentleman. Only 
yesterday he had gone to work for Methuen, and this was the first 
job that had been given him. ‘The stage never had been held up 
since the * Monte Cristo” had struck its pay-streak, and there was 
no reason to suppose it would be. Nevertheless, Methuen proposed to 
err on the side of caution. 

“T reckon the man that holds down this job don’t earn his salt, 
José. It’s what they call a simecure,” Alan was saying at the very 
instant the summons came. 

“Throw up your hands!” 

Sharp and crisp it fell on Alan’s ears. He sat for a moment 
stunned, the half-rolled cigaretie still between his fingers. ‘The 
driver drew up his four horses with a jerk and brought them to a 
huddled halt. 

“Hands up!” came again the stinging imperative. 

Now, for the first time, it reached Alan’s consciousness that the 
stage was actually being held up. He saw the sun shining on the 
barrel of a rifle and through the bushes the masked face of a half- 
hidden cow-puncher. His first swift instinct was to give battle, and 
he reached for the shotgun between his knees. Simultaneously the 
driver’s foot gave it a push and sent the weapon clattering to the 
ground. José at least knew better than to let him draw the road 
agent’s fire while he sat within a foot of the driver. His hands went 
into the air, and after his Alan’s and those of the two passengers. 

“Throw down that box.” 

Alan lowered his hands and did as directed. 

“Now reach for the stars again.” 

McKinstra’s arms went skyward. Without his weapon, he was 
helpless to do otherwise. The young man had an odd sense of un- 
reality about the affair, a feeling that it was not in earnest. The 
timbre of the fresh young voice that came from the bushes struck a 
chord in his memory, though for the life of him he could not place 
its owner. 

“Drive on, José. Burn the wind and keep a-rollin’ south.” 

The Mexican’s whip coiled over the head of the leaders and the 
broncos sprang forward with a jump. It was the summit of a long 
hill, on the edge of which wound the road. Until the stage reached 
the foot of it there would be no opportunity to turn back. Round 
a bend of the road it swung at a gallop, and the instant it disappeared 
Melissy leaped from the bushes, lifted the heavy box, and carried it 
to the edge of the ditch. She flew down the sandy bottom to the 
place where the rig stood, drove swiftly back again, and, though it 
took the last ounce of strength in her, managed to tumble the box 
into the trap. 
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Back to the road she went, and from the place where the box had 
fallen made long strides back to the bushes where she had been stand- 
ing at the moment of the hold-up. These tracks she purposely made 
deep and large, returning in her first ones to the same point, but 
from the marks where the falling treasure box had struck into the 
road she carefully obliterated with her hand the foot-marks leading 
to the irrigation ditch, sifting the sand in carefully so as to leave 
no impression. This took scarcely a minute. She was soon back in 
her runabout, driving homeward fast as whip and voice could urge 
the horse. 

She thought she could reason out what McKinstra and the stage- 
driver would do. Fort Allison was forty miles distant, the “ Monte 
Cristo” mine seventeen. Nearer than these points there was no tele- 
phone station except the one at the Lee ranch. Their first thought 
would be to communicate with Methuen, with the rangers at Fort 
Allison, and with the sheriff of Mesa County. To do this as soon as 
possible they would turn aside and drive to the ranch after they reached 
the bottom of the hill and could make the turn. It was a long, steep 
hill, and Melissy estimated that this would give her a start of nearly 
twenty minutes. She would save about half a mile by following the 
ditch instead of the road, but at best she knew she was drawing it very 
fine. 

She never afterward liked to think of that drive home. It seemed 
to her that Bob crawled and that the heavy sand was interminable. 
Feverishly she plied the whip, and when at length she drew out of the 
ditch she sent her horse furiously round the big corral. Though she 
had planned everything to the last detail, she knew that any one of a 
hundred contingencies might spoil her plan. A cow-puncher loung- 
ing about the place would have ruined everything, or at best interfered 
greatly. But the windmill clicked over sunlit silence, empty of life. 
No stir or movement showed the presence of any human being. 

Melissy drove round to the side door, dumped out the treasure-box, 
ran into the house, and quickly returned with a hammer and some 
tacks, then fell swiftly to unripping the oilcloth that covered the box 
which stood against the wall to serve as a handy wash-stand for use 
by dusty travellers before dining. The two boxes were of the same 
size and shape, and she draped the treasure chest with the cloth, tacked 
it in place, restored to the top of it the tin basin, and tossed the 
former wash-stand among a pile of old boxes from the store, that 
were to be used for kindling. After this she ran upstairs, scudded 
softly along the corridor, and silently unlocked the cook’s door, 
dropping the key on the floor to make it appear as if something had 
shaken it from the keyhole. Presently she was in her brother’s room, 
doffing his clothes and dressing herself in her own. 
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A glance out of the window sapped the color from her cheek, for 
she saw the stage breasting the hill scarce two hundred yards from the 
house. She hurried downstairs, pinning her belt as she ran, and 
flashed into the store, where Jim sat munching peanuts. 

“The stage is coming, Jim. Remember, you’re not to know 
anything about it at all. If they ask for Dad, say he’s out cutting 
trail of a bunch of hill cows. Tell them I started after wild flowers 
about fifteen minutes ago. Don’t talk much about it, though. I'll 
be back inside of an hour.” 

With that she was gone, back to her trap, which she swung along 
a trail back of the house till it met the road a quarter of a mile above. 
Her actions must have surprised steady old Bob, for he certainly 
never before had seen his mistress in such a desperate hurry as she 
had been this day and still was. Nearly a mile above, a less well 
defined track deflected from the main road. Into this she turned, 
following it until she came to the head-gates of the lateral which ran 
through their place. The main canal was full of water, and after 
some effort she succeeded in opening the head-gates so as to let the 
water go pouring through. 

Returning to the runabout, the girl drove across a kind of natural 
meadow to a hillside not far distant, gathered a double handful of 
wild flowers, and turned homeward again. The stage was still there 
when she came in sight of the group of buildings at the ranch. 

As she drew up and dismounted with her armful of flowers, Alan 
stepped from the store to the porch and came forward to assist her. 

“The Fort Allison stage has been robbed,” he blurted out. 

“What nonsense! Who would want to rob it?” she retorted. 

“Methuen had a gold shipment aboard,” he explained in a low 
voice, and added in bitter self condemnation: “He sent me along to 
guard it, and I never even fired a shot to save it.” 

“ But—do you mean that somebody held up the stage?” she gasped. 

“Yes. But whoever it was can’t escape. I’ve ’phoned to Bucky 
O’Connor of the rangers, and to Methuen. They’ll be right out 
here. The sheriff of Mesa County has already started with a posse. 
They ’ll track him down. That’s a cinch. He can’t get away with 
the box without a rig. If he busts the box, he’s got to carry it on a 
horse and a horse leaves tracks.” 

The young man was plainly very much excited and disturbed. 
He walked nervously up and down, jerking his sentences out piecemeal 
as he thought of them. 

“Was there only one man? And did you see him?” Melissy 
asked breathlessly. 

He scarcely noticed her excitement, or if he did, it seemed to him 
only natural under the circumstances, 
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“T expect there were more, but we saw only one. Didn’t see 
much of him. He was screened by the bushes and wore a black mask. 
So long as the stage was in sight he never moved from that place; just 
stood there and kept us covered.” 

“ But how could he rob you if he didn’t come out?” she asked 
in wide-eyed innocence. 

“He didn’t rob ws any. He must ’a’ heard of the shipment of 
gold, and that’s what he was after. After he’d got us to rights he 
made me throw the box down in the road. That’s where it was when 
he ordered us to move on and keep agoing.” 

“And you went?” 

“ José handled the lines, but *t would ’a’ been the same if I ’d held 
them. That gun of his was a right powerful persuader.” He stopped 
to shake a fist in impotent fury in the air. “I wish to God I could 
meet up with him some day when he did n’t have the drop on me.” 

“Maybe you will some time,” she told him soothingly. “I don’t 
think you ’re a bit to blame, Alan. Nobody could think so. Ever so 
many times I’ve heard Dad say that when a man gets the drop on 
you there’s nothing to do but throw up your hands.” 

Both of them appeared to have forgotten the cause of quarrel 
between them in this catastrophe that had befallen the boy. 

“Do you honest think so, Melissy? Or are you just saying it to 
take the sting away? Looks like I ought to ’a’ done something more ’n 
sit there like a bump on a log while he walked off with the gold.” 

For once his cheerful self-satisfaction was under eclipse. The 
boyish pride of him was wounded. He had not “made good.” All 
over Cattleland the news would be wafted on the wings of the wind 
that Alan McKinstra, while acting as shotgun messenger to a gold 
shipment, had let a road agent hold him up for the treasure he was 
guarding. 

“Very likely they’ll catch him and get the gold back,” she 
suggested. 

“That won’t do me any good,” he returned gloomily. “The only 
thing that can help me now is for me to git the fellow myself, and 
I might just as well look for a needle in a haystack.” 

“ You can’t tell. The robber may be right round here now.” Her 
eyes, shining with excitement, passed to the crowd moving in and out 
of the store, for already the news of the hold-up had brought riders 
and ranchmen jogging in to learn the truth of the wild tale that had 
reached them. 

“More likely he’s twenty miles away. But whoever he is, he 
knows this country. He made a slip and called José by his name.” 

Melissy’s gaze was turned to the dust whirl that advanced up the 
road that ran round the corral. “That doesn’t prove anything, Alan. 
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Everybody knows José. He’s lived all over Arizona—at Tucson and 
Tombstone and Douglas.” 

“That ’s right too,” the lad admitted. 

The riders in advance of the dust cloud resolved themselves into 
the persons of her father and Hawkins. Her incautious admission 
was already troubling her. 

“But I’m sure you’re right. No hold-up with any sense would 
stay around here and wait to be caught. He’s probably gone up into 
the Galiuros to hide.” 

“ Unless he’s cached the gold and is trying to throw off suspicion.” 

The girl had moved forward to the end of the house with Alan, to 
meet her father. At that instant, by the ironic humor of chance, her 
glance fell upon a certain improvised wash-stand covered with oilcloth. 
She shook her head decisively. “No, he won’t risk waiting to do that. 
He ’ll make sure of his escape first.” 

“T reckon.” 

“Have you heard, Daddy?” Melissy called out eagerly. She 
knew she must play the part expected of her, that of a young girl 
much interested in this adventure which had occurred in the 
community. 

He nodded grimly, swinging from the saddle. She observed with 
surprise that his eye did not meet hers. This was not like him. 

“ What do you think?” 

His gaze met that of Hawkins before he answered, and there was 
in it some hint of a great fear. “Beats me, *Lissy.” 

He had told the simple truth, but not the whole truth. The men 
had waited at the entrance to the Box Caiion for nearly two hours 
without the arrival of the stage. Deciding that something must have 
happened, they started back, and presently met a Mexican who stopped 
to tell them the news. To say that they were dazed is to put it 
mildly. To expect them to believe that somebody else had heard of 
the secret shipment and had held up the stage two miles from the 
place they had chosen, was to ask a credulity too simple. Yet this 
was the fact that confronted them. 

Arrived at the scene of the robbery both men had dismounted and 
had examined the ground thoroughly. What they saw tended still 
more to bewilder them. Neither of them was a tenderfoot, and the 
little table at the summit of the long hill told a very tangled tale 
to those who had eyes to read. Obvious tracks took them at once 
to the spot where the bandit had stood in the bushes, but there was 
something about them that struck both men as suspicious. 

“Looks like these are worked out on purpose,” commented Lee. 
“The guy’s leaving too easy a trail to follow, and it quits right 
abrupt in the bushes. Must ’a’ took an airship from here, I “low.” 
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“ Does look funny. Hello! What’s this?” 

Hawkins had picked up a piece of black cloth and was holding it 
out. A startled oath slipped from the lips of the Southerner. He 
caught the rag from the hands of his companion and studied it with 
a face of growing astonishment. 

“ What ’s up?” 

Lee dived into his pocket and drew forth the mask he had been 
wearing. Silently he fitted it to the other. The pieces matched ex- 
actly, both in length and in the figure of the pattern. 

When the Southerner looked up his hands were shaking and his 
face ashen. 

“For God’s sake, Tom, what does this mean?” he cried hoarsely. 

“Search me.” 

“Tt must have been—looks like the hold-up was somebody—my 
God, man, we left this rag at the ranch when we started!” the 
Arkansan whispered. 

“That ’s right.” 

“We planned this thing right under the nigger’s room. He must 
’a’ heard and——— But it don’t look like Jim Budd to do a thing 
like that.” 

Hawkins had crossed the road again and was standing on the edge 
of the lateral. 

“Hello! This ditch is full of water. When we passed down it 
was empty,” he said. 

Lee crossed over and stood by his side, a puzzled frown on his 
face. “There had n’t ought to be water running hyer now,” he said, 
as if to himself. “TI don’t see how it could ’a’ come hyer, for Bill 
Weston—he’s the ditch rider—went to Tucson this mo’ning, and 
could n’t ’a’ got back to turn it in.” 

The younger man stooped and examined a foot-print at the edge 
of the ditch. It was the one Melissy had made just as she stepped 
into the rig. 

“Here ’s something new, Lee. We have n’t seen this gentleman’s 
track before. Looks like a boy’s. It’s right firm and deep in this 
soft ground. Ill bet a cooky your nigger never made that track.” 

The Southerner crouched down beside him, and they looked at it 
together, head to head. 

“No, it ain’t Jim’s. I don’t rightly savez this thing at all,” the old 
man muttered, troubled at this mystery which seemed to point to his 
household. 

“By Moses, I’ve got it! The guy who did the holding up had his 
horse down here. He loaded the sack on its back and drove off up 
the ditch. All we got to do is follow the ditch up or down till we 
come to the place where he climbed out and struck across country.” 
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“That’s right, Tom. He must have had a pardner up at the 
head-gates. They had some kind of signal arranged, and when Mr. 
Hold-up was ready down come the water and washed out his tracks. 
It’s a blame’ smooth piece of business if you ask me.” 

“The fellow made two bad breaks, though. That piece of shirt 
is one. This foot-print is another. They may land him in the pen 
yet.” 

“T don’t think it,” returned the old man with composure, and 
as he spoke his foot erased the telltale print. “I ’low there won’t 
anybody go to the pen for he’pin’ himself to Mr. Methuen’s gold dust. 
I don’t give a cuss who it was.” 

Hawkins laughed in his low, easy way. “I’m with you, Mr. Lee. 
We’ll make a thorough job while we’re at it and mess up these other 
tracks. After that we ’ll follow the ditch up and see if there ’s anything 
doing.” 

They remounted their broncos and rode them across the tracks 
several times, then followed the lateral up, one on either side of the 
ditch, their eyes fastened to the ground to see any evidence of a horse 
having clambered over the bank. They drew in sight of the ranch 
house without discovering what they were looking for. Lee’s heart was 
in his mouth, for he knew that he would see presently what his eye 
sought. 

“T reckon the fellow went down instead of up,” suggested Hawkins. 

“No, he came up.” 

Lee had stopped and was studying wheel-tracks that ran up from 
the ditch to his ranch house. His face was very white and set. He 
pointed to them with a shaking finger. 

“There ’s where he went into the ditch, and there’s where he 
came out.” 

Hawkins forded the stream, cast a casual eye on the double track, 
and nodded. He was still in a fog of mystery, but the old man was 
already fearing the worst. 

He gulped out his fears tremblingly. For himself, he was of 
a flawless nerve, but this touched nearer home than his own danger. 

“Them wheel-tracks was made by my little gyurl’s runabout, 
Tom.” 

“Good heavens!” 'The younger man drew rein sharply and stared 
at him. “ You don’t think——” 

He broke off, recalling that sharp, firm little foot-print on the 
edge of the ditch some miles below. 

“T don’t reckon I know what to think. If she was in this, 
she’s got some good reason.” A wave of passion suddenly swept him. 
“By God! I’d like to see the man that dares mix her name up in 
this.” 
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Hawkins met this with his friendly smile. ‘“ You can’t pick a 
row with me about that, old man. 1’m with you till the cows come 
home. But that ain’t quite the way to go at this business. Tirst thing, 
we ’ve got to wipe out these tracks. How? Why, sheep! There’s 
a bunch of three hundred in that pasture. We'll drive the bunch 
down to the ditch and water them here. Savez?” 

“ And wipe out the wheel-marks in the sand. Bully for you, Tom!” 

“That ’s the idea. After twelve hundred chisel feet have been over 
this sand I reckon the wheel-tracks will be missing.” 

They rode up to the house, and the first thing that met them 
was the candid question of the girl: 

“ Have you heard, Daddy?” 

And out of his troubled heart he had answered, “ Beats me, 
Lissie.” 

“They ’ve sent for the rangers. Lieutenant O’Connor is on the 
way himself. So is Sheriff Dunn,” volunteered Alan gloomily. 

Again Lee glanced quickly at Hawkins. “I reckon, ‘om, we 
better drive that bunch of sheep down to water right away. I clean 
forgot them this mo’ning.” 

“Sure.” The younger man was not so easily shaken. He turned 
to McKinstra naturally. “How many of the hold-ups were there? ” 

“T saw only one, and didn’t see him very good. He was a slim 
fellow in a black mask.” 

“You don’t say. Were you the driver?” 

Alan felt the color suffuse his face. ‘‘ No, I was the guard.” 

“Oh, you were the guard.” 

Alan felt the suave irony that covered this stranger’s amusement, 
and he resented it impotently. When Melissy came to his support he 
was the more grateful. 

“And we all think he did just right in using his common sense, 
Mr. Hawkins,” the girl flashed. 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

And with that he was gone after her father to help him water 
the sheep. 

“T don’t see why those sheep have to be watered right now,” she 
pouted to Alan. “Dad did water them this morning. I helped him.” 

Together they went into the store, where José was telling his story 
for the sixth time to a listening circle of plainsmen. 

“ And right then he come at you and ree-quested yore whole outfit 
to poke a hole in the scenery with yore front feet?” old Dave Ellis 
asked just as Melissy entered. 

“ Si, 

“What kind of a lookin’ guy was he?” spoke up a dark young 
man known as Bob Farnum. 
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“ A big man, sefor, and looked a ruffian.” 

“ They ’re always that way until you run ’em down,” grinned Ellis. 
“Never knew a hold-up wasn’t eight foot high and then some—to 
the fellow at the wrong end of the gun.” 

“If you mean to say, Dave Ellis, that I lay down to a bluff——” 
Alan was beginning hotly when the old frontiersman interrupted. 

“ Keep yore shirt on, McKinstra. I don’t mean to say it. Nobody 
but a darn fool makes a gun-play when the cards are stacked that- 
a-way. Yore bad play was in reaching for the gun at all.” 

“Well, Bucky will git him. I7’ll bet a stack of blues on that,” 
contributed a fat ranchman wheezily. 

“Unless you mussed up the trail coming back,” said Ellis to the 
stage-driver. 

“We didn’t. I thought of that, and I had José drive clear round 
the place. Bucky will find it all right unless there ’s too much travel 
hefore he gets here,” said Alan. 

Farnum laughed malevolently. “ Mebbe he’ll get him and mebbe 
he won’t. Bucky’s human, like the rest of us. Here’s hoping he 
don’t get him. Any man that waltzes out of the cactus and appro- 
priates twenty thousand dollars belonging to Mr. Methuen is welcome 
to it for all of me. I wish it had been forty thousand.” 

Farnum did not need to explain the reasons for his sentiments. 
Everybody present knew that he was the leader of that bunch of 
eattlemen who had bunched themselves together to resist the encroach- 
ments of sheep upon the range. Among these the feeling against 
Methuen was very bitter. It had found expression in more than 
one raid upon his sheep. Many of them had been destroyed by 
one means or another, but Methuen, with the obstinacy characteristic 
of him, had replaced them with others and continually increased his 
herds. There had been threats against his life, and one of his herders 
had been wounded. But the mine-owner went his way with quiet 
fearlessness and paid no attention to the animosity he had stirred up. 
The genera! feeling was that the trouble must soon come to a head. 
Nobody expected the rough and ready vaqueros, reckless and impulsive 
as they were, to submit to the loss of the range, which meant too the 
wiping ont of their means of livelihood, without a bitter struggle that 
would be both lawless and bloody. 

Wherefore there was silence after Farnum had spoken, broken at 
length by the amiable voice of the fat ranchman, Baker. 

“ Well, we ’ll see what we ’ll see,” he wheezed complacently. “ And 
anyways I got to have some horseshoe plug, Melissy.” 

The girl laughed nervously as she reached for what he wanted. 
“You’re a safe prophet, Mr. Baker,” she said. 

“He ’d be a safe one if he’d prophesy that Bucky would have Mr. 
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Hold-up in the calaboose inside of three days,” put in a half-grown lad 
in leathers. 

“T ain’t so sure about that. You’ll have to show me, and so will 
Lieutenant Bucky O’Connor,” retorted Farnum. 

A shadow darkened the doorway. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen all—and Miss Lee,” a pleasant voice 
drawled. 

The circle of eyes focused on the new-comer and saw a slender, lithe 
young fellow of medium height, dark and graceful, with smiling 
eyes of Irish blue and an indolent manner that was yet at the other 
end of the pole from weakness. 

“I’m —— if it ain’t Bucky here already!” gasped Baker. 


IV. 

Tue ranger glanced quietly round, nodded here and there at sight 
of the familiar face of an acquaintance, and spoke to the driver. 

“Let’s hear you say your little piece again, José.” 

The Mexican now had it by heart, and he pattered off the thing 
from beginning to end without a pause. Melissy, behind the counter, 
leaned her elbows on it and fastened her eyes on the boyish face of 
the officer. In her heart she was troubled. How much did he know? 
What could he discover from the evidence she had left? He had 
the reputation of being the best trailer and the most fearless officer 
in Arizona. But surely she had covered her tracks safely. 

From José the ranger turned to Alan. “Well hear your account 
of it now, seh,” he said gently. 

While Alan talked Bucky’s gaze drifted through the window to the 
flock of sheep. that were being driven up from the ditch by Lee and 
Hawkins. That little pastoral scene had its significance for him. 
He had arrived at the locality of the hold-up a few minutes after 
they had left, and his keen intelligence had taken in some of the 
points they had observed. A rapid circuit of the spot at the distance 
of thirty yards had shown him no tracks leading from the place except 
those which ran up the lateral on either side of it. It was possible 
that these belonged to the horses of the robbers, but if so the fellows 
were singularly careless of detection. Moreover, the booty must be 
accounted for. They had not carried it with them, since no empty 
box remained to show that they had poured the gold into sacks, and 
it would have been impossible to take the box as it was on a horse. 
Nor had they buried it, unless at the bottom of the irrigating ditch, 
for some signs of their work must have remained. 

Balancing probabilities, it had seemed to O’Connor that these 
might be the tracks of ranchmen who had arrived after the hold-up 
and were following the escaping bandits up the lateral. For unless 
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these were the robber’s, there was no way of escape except either up 
or down the bottom of the ditch. His search had eliminated the 
possibility of any other but the road, and this was travelled too fre- 
quently to admit of even a chance of escape by it without detection. 
Bucky filed away one or two questions in his brain for future refer- 
ence. The most important of these was to discover whether there 
had been any water in the ditch at the time of the hold-up. 

He had decided to follow the tracks leading up the ditch and 
found no difficulty in doing so at a fast walk. Without any hesita- 
tion they parallelled the edge of the lateral. Nor had Bucky travelled 
a quarter of a mile before he made a discovery. The rider on the 
right hand side of the stream had been chewing tobacco, and he had 
a habit of splashing his mark on boulders he passed in the form of 
tobacco juice. Half a dozen times before he reached the Lee ranch 
the ranger saw this signature of identity writ large on smooth rocks 
shining in the sun. The last place he saw it was at the point where 
the two riders deflected from the lateral toward the ranch house, 
following tracks which led up from the bottom of the ditch. 

An instant later Bucky had dodged back into the chaparral, for 
somebody was driving a flock of sheep down to the ditch, He made 
out that there were two riders behind them, and that they had no 
dog. For the present his curiosity was satisfied. He thought he 
knew why they were watering sheep in this odd fashion. Swiftly 
he had made a circuit, drawn rein in front of the store, and dropped 
in just in time to hear his name. Now, as with one ear he listened 
to Alan’s account of the hold-up, with his subconscious mind he 
was with the sheep-herders who were driving the flock back into the 
pasture. 

“ Looks like our friend the bad man was onto his job all right,” 
was Bucky’s only comment when Alan had finished. 

“T’ll bet he’s making his getaway into the hills mighty im- 
mediate,” chuckled Baker. “ He can’t find a bank in the mountain- 
side to deposit that gold any too soon to suit him.” 

“Sho! I7’ll bet he ain’t worried a mite. He’s got his arrange- 
ments all made, and likely they ’11 dovetail to suit him. He’s put his 
brand on that gold to stay,” answered Farnum confidently. 

Buck’s mild blue eye rested on him amiably. “Think so, Bob?” 

“T ain’t knockin’ you any, Bucky. You’re all right. But that’s 
how I figure it out, and, by Gad! I’m hopin’ it too,” Farnum made 
answer recklessly. 

Bucky laughed and strolled from the crowded room to the big 
piazza. A man had just cantered up and flung himself from his 
saddle. The ranger, looking at him, thought he had never seen so 
strikingly handsome an Apollo. Brown eyes smiled into his from a 
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sun-tunned face perfectly modelled. The pose of the fine head and 
figure would have delighted a sculptor. 

“T reckon you’re Bucky O’Connor,” the new arrival said. 

“My name, seh.” 

“] should say Lieutenant O’Connor.” 

The ranger did not contradict him. Far and wide his friends 
by thousands called him Bucky, but the young man had not yet made 
up his mind whether this god-like stranger who had just returned 
from his unnecessary job of watering sheep would be in that category. 

“They call me Tom Hawkins.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Hawkins. Are you a sheep-herder? ” 
The gentle irony of this was not lost on its object, for in the West 
a herder of sheep is the next remove from a dumb animal. 

“No, 1’m riding for the Quarter Circle K Bar outfit. This is 
the first time 1 ever took the dust of a sheep in my life. I did it to 
oblige Mr. Lee.” 

“Oh! To oblige Mr. Lee?” 

“He wanted to water them, and his herder wasn’t here.” 

“ Must ’a’ been wanting water mighty bad, I reckon,” commented 
Bucky amiably. 

“You bet! Lee feels better satisfied now he’s watered them.” 

“T don’t doubt it.” 

Hawkins changed the subject. “You must have burnt the wind 
getting here. I didn’t expect to see you for some hours.” 

“T happened to be down at Yeager’s ranch, and one of my boys 
got me on the line from Tucson.” 

“ Picked up any clues yet?” asked Hawkins carelessly; and in- 
nocently Bucky answered, “ They seem to be right seldom.” 

“ Did n’t know but you’d happened on the fellow’s trail.” 

“1 guess I’m as much at sea as you are,” was his equivocal answer. 

Lee came over from the stable, still wearing spurs and gauntlets. 

“ Howdy, Bucky!” he nodded, not quite so much at his ease as 
usual. “Got hyer on the jump, didn’t you?” 

“T kept movin’.” 

“This shorely beats ——-, don’t it?” Lee glanced around, selected 
a smooth boulder, and fired his discharge of tobacco juice at it true 
to the inch. “Reminds me of the old days. You boys ain’t old 
enough to recall them, but stage hold-ups were right numerous then.” 

Blandly Bucky looked from one to the other. “I don’t suppose 
either of you gentlemen happen to have been down and looked over 
the ground where the hold-up was? The tracks were right cup up 
before I got there.” 

This centre shot silenced Lee for an instant, but Hawkins was 
on the spot with smiling ease. 
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“No, Mr. Lee and I have been hunting strays on the mesa. We 
did n’t hear about it till a few minutes ago. We’re at your service, 
though, Lieutenant, to join any posses you want to send out.” 

“Much obliged. i’m going to send one out toward the Galiuros 
in a few minutes now. I’ll be right glad to have you take charge of 
it, Mr. Hawkins.” ' 

The derisive humor in the newly appointed deputy’s eyes did not 
quite reach the surface. 

“Sure. Whenever you want me.” 

“I’m going to send Alan McKinstra along to guide you. He 
knows that country like a book. You want to head for the lower 
pass, swing up Diablo Cafon, and work up in the headquarters of the 
Three Forks.” 

Within a quarter of an hour the posse was in motion. Bucky 
watched it disappear in the dust of the road without a smile. He 
had sent them out merely to distract the attention of the public and 
to get rid of as many as possible of the crowd. For he was quite 
as well aware as the leader of the posse that this search in the 
Galiuros was a wild-goose chase. Somewhere within three hundred 
yards of the place he stood both the robber and his booty were in all 
probability to be found. 

Lieutenant O’Connor was quite right in his surmise, since Melissy 
Lee, who had come out to see the posse off, was standing at the end 
of the porch with her dusky eyes fastened on him, the while he 
stood beside the house with one foot resting negligently on the oil- 
cloth cover of the wash-stand. 

Now that the actual physical danger of her adventure was past, 
Melissy was aware of a chill dread lurking at her heart. She was 
no longer buoyed up by the swiftness of action which had called for 
her utmost nerve. There was nothing she could do now but wait, 
and waiting was of all things the one most foreign to her impulsive 
temperament. She acknowledged too some fear of this quiet, soft- 
spoken I[rishman with the smile apologetic and the easy charm of 
manner. All Arizona knew not only the daredevil spirit that fired 
his gentleness, but the competence with which he set about any task 
he assigned himself. She did not see how he could unravel this 
mystery. She had left no clues behind her, she felt sure of that, and 
yet was troubled lest he guessed at her secret behind that mask of 
innocence he wore. He did not even remotely guess it as yet, but 
he was far closer to the truth than he pretended. The girl knew 
she should leave him and go about her work. Her rdéle was to appear 
as inconspicuous as possible, but she could not resist the fascination 
of trying to probe his thoughts. 

“T suppose your posse will come back with the hold-ups in a few 
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hours. Will it be worth while to wait for them?” she asked with 
friendly derision. 

The ranger had been absorbed in thought, his chin in his hand, 
but he brought his gaze back from the distance to meet hers. 

“ You ’re more hopeful than I am, Miss Lee,” he smiled. 

“What are you sending them out for, then?” 

“Oh, well, the boys need to work off some of their energy, and 
there ’s always a show they might happen onto the robbers.” 

“T suppose you are staying here in the hope that they will drop 
in and deliver themselves to you.” 

He laughed in his slow, amused way. “ 'That’s about it, I reckon. 
But what I tell the public is that I’m staying so as to be within 
telephone connection. You see, ma’am, Sheriff Bell is moving up to 
cut them off from the Catalinas, Jackson is riding out from Tucson 
to haid them off that way, these anxious lads that have just pulled 
out from here are taking care of the Galiuros. I’m supposed to be 
sitting with my fingers on the keys as a sort of posse dispatcher.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t catch them,” she told him bluntly. 

“That seems to be a prevailing sentiment round here. You say 
it right hearty too; could n’t be more certain of your feelings if it 
had been your own father.” 

He said it laughingly, yet with his keen blue eyes fixed on her. 
Nevertheless, he was totally unprepared for the effect of his words. 
The color washed from her bronzed cheeks, and she stood staring 
at him with big, fear-filled eyes. 

“ What—what do you mean?” she gasped. “How dare you say 
that?” 

“T ain’t said anything so terrible, ma’am. You don’t need to 
take it to heart like that.” He gave her his gay smile for an instant. 
“T’m not really expecting to arrest Mr. Lee for holding up that 
stage.” 

The color beat back slowly into her face. She knew she had 
made a false move in taking so seriously his remark. 

“T don’t think you ought to joke about a thing like that,” she 
said stiffly. 

“All right. Ill not say it next time till I’m in earnest,” he 
promised as he walked away. 

“T wonder if he really meant anything,” the girl was thinking 
in terror, and he, “That girl knows something; now, I would like 
to know what.” 

Melissy attended to her duties in the post office after the arrival 
of the stage, and looked after the dining-room as usual, but she 
was all the time uneasily aware that Bucky O’Connor had quietly 
disappeared. Where had he gone? And why? She found no answer 
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to that question, but the ranger dropped in on his bronco in time 
for supper, imperturbable and cheerful as ever. 

“Think I’ll stay all night if you have a room for me,” he told 
her after he had eaten. 

“We have a room,” she said. “What more have you heard about 
the stage robbery?” 

“Nothing, Miss Lee. As soon as I have anything worth telling 
1’ll promise to let you know before anybody else.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured tremulously, for his blue eyes were 
unwaveringly upon her and she could not know how much or how 
little he might mean. 

Later she saw him sitting on the fence, holding genial converse 
with Jim Budd. The waiter was flashing a double row of white 
teeth in deep laughter at something the ranger had told him. Evi- 
dently they were already friends. When she looked again, a few 
minutes later, she knew Bucky had reached the point where he was 
pumping Jim and the latter was disseminating misinformation. That 
the negro was stanch enough, she knew, but she was on the anxious 
seat lest his sharp-witted inquisitor get what he wanted in spite of 
him. After he had finished with Budd the ranger drifted round to 
the kitchen in time to intercept Hop Ling casually as he came out 
after finishing his evening’s work. The girl was satisfied O’Connor 
could not have any suspicion of the truth. Nevertheless, she wished 
he would let the servants alone. He might accidentally stumble on 
something that would set him on the right track. 


¥. 


Me issy looked up from her desk and saw Philip Methuen’s broad 
figure in the doorway. He came forward to the window with his 
even, heavy tread and put a question without any sign of recognition 
other than the slightest possible inclination of the head. 

“Ts Lieutenant O’Connor here?” 

“ He left a letter for you,” she replied. It did not seem necessary 
to add that she had declined to deliver any message that did not come 
through Uncle Sam. 

“Thank you.” 

He waited at the window while she gave his mail to him. Among 
the other letters was the envelope containing the seventy-five cents she 
had inclosed for him. 

“This isn’t mine,” he said, laying down in the stamp window 
the half-dollar and the quarter. 

“ You heard what my father said.” 

A slight smile touched his lips. “That was er post facto and 
does not apply to this time,” 
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“T think it does.” 
“T can’t see how you’re going to make me take it back. I’m an 
obstinate man.” 

“ Just as you like.” 

A sudden flush of anger swept her. She caught up the silver 
and flung it through the open window into the dusty road. 

His dark eyes met hers steadily and a dull color burned in his 
tanned cheeks. Without a word he turned away, and instantly she 
regretted what she had done. She had insulted him deliberately 
and put herself in the wrong. At bottom she was a tender-hearted 
child, even though her father and his friends had always spoiled her, 
and she could not but reproach herself for the hurt look she had 
brought into his strong, sad face. He was their enemy, of course, 
but even enemies have rights. 

Methuen walked out of the office looking straight before him, 
his strong back teeth gripped so that the muscles stood out on his 
salient jaw. Impulsively the girl ran round the counter after him. 

He looked up from untying his horse to see her straight and 
supple figure running toward him. Her eager face was full of con- 
trition and the color of pink rose petals came and went in it divinely. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Methuen. I ought n’t to have done that. I hurt 
your feelings,” she cried. 

At best he was never a handsome man, but now his deep, dark 
eyes lit with a glow that surprised her. 

“Thank you. Thank you very much,” he said in a low voice. 

“T’m so tempery,” she explained in apology, and added: “TI sup- 
pose a nice girl would n’t have done it.” 

“A nice girl did do it,” was all he could think to say. 

“You need n’t take the trouble to say that. I know I’ve just 
scrambled up and am not ladylike and proper. Sometimes I don’t 
care. I like to be able to do things like boys. But I suppose it’s 
dreadful.” 

“T don’t think it is at all. None of your friends could think so. 
Not that I include myself among them,” he hastened to disclaim. “TI 
ean’t be both your friend and your enemy, can I?” 

Again the trace of a sardonic smile was in his eyes. For the 
moment as she looked at him she thought he might. But she answered: 

“T don’t quite see how.” 

“You hate me, I suppose,” he blurted out bluntly. 

“T suppose so.” And more briskly she added, with dimples play- 
ing near the corners of her mouth: “Of course I do.” 

“That ’s frank. You’re a little gentleman anvhow, if I may he 
permitted to say so. It’s worth something to have so decent an enemy. 
T don’t believe you would shoot me in the back.” 
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“Some of the others would. You should be more careful,” she 
cried before she could stop herself. 

He shrugged. “I take my fighting chance.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a one. You'll be shot at from ambush some 
day.” 

“Tt would n’t be a new experience. I went through it last week.” 

“ Where?” she breathed. 

“Down by Willow Wash.” 

“ Who did it?” 

He laughed, without amusement. “I didn’t have my rifle with 
me, so I did n’t stay to inquire.” 

“Tt must have been some of those wild vaqueros.” 

“That was my guess.” 

“But you have other enemies too.” 

“Miss Lee,” he smiled. 

“T mean others that are dangerous.” 

“Your father?” he asked. 

“Father would never do that except in a fair fight. I wasn’t 
thinking of him.” 

“TI don’t know whom you mean, but a few extras don’t make 
much difference when one is so liberally supplied already,” he said 
cynically. 

“T should n’t make light of this one if I were you,” she cautioned. 

“Who is he?” 

“T don’t want to tell you that. I only want to warn you. Think 
of your worst enemy.” 

“T am thinking of him,” he answered, with a smile of grim humor 
on his saturnine face. “ Philip Methuen is his name.” 

“T dare say that is true, but I wasn’t thinking of him. This is 
an enemy come out of your past. I won’t say any more about it. 
You ’re warned. That gives you a chance. Now my mind is relieved. 
I’m like my father. I like to see a fair fight, if there has to be one 
at all.” 

He frowned down his bewilderment upon her. “An enemy out of 
my past, you say?” 

“T’ve said all I’m going to, and more than I ought,” she told 
him decisively. “ Except this, that it’s your own fault. You should n’t 
be so stiff. Why don’t you compromise? With the cattlemen, for 
instance. They have a good deal of right on their side. They did 
have the range first.” 

“ You should tell that to your father, too.” 

“Dad runs sheep on the range where his cattle ran before. He 
does n’t drive out other people’s cattle and take away their living.” 

“ Well, I might compromise, but not at the end of a gun.” 
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“No, of course not. Here comes Dad now,” she added hurriedly, 
aware for the first time that she had been holding an extended con- 
versation with her father’s foe. 

“We started enemies and we quit enemies. Will you shake hands 
on that, Miss Lee?” he asked. 

She held out her hand, then drew it swiftly back. “No, I can’t. 
I forgot. There ’s another reason.” 

“ Another reason! Is there another charge against me?” he asked 
in surprise. 

“No. I can’t tell you what it is.” She felt herself suffused in a 
crimson glow. How could she explain that she could not touch hands 
with him because she had robbed him of twenty thousand dollars? 

Lee stopped at the steps, astonished to see his daughter and this 
man in talk together. Yesterday he would have resented it bitterly, 
but now the equation was changed. Something of so much greater 
magnitude had occurred that he was too perturbed to cherish his 
feud for the present. All night he had carried with him the dreadful 
secret he suspected. He could not look Melissy in the face, nor could 
he discuss the robbery with anybody. The one fact that overshadowed 
all others was that this little girl had gone out and held up a stage, 
that if she were discovered she would be liable to a term in the peni- 
tentiary. Laboriously his slow brain had worked it all out. A talk 
with Jim Budd had confirmed his conclusions. He knew that she had 
taken this risk in order to save him. He was bowed down with his 
unworthiness, with shame that he had dragged her into this horrible 
tangle. He was convinced that Bucky O’Connor would get at the 
truth, and already he was resolved to come forward and claim the 
whole affair as his work. 

“T’ve been apologizing to Mr. Methuen for insulting him, Dad,” 
the girl said immediately. 

Her father passed a bony hand slowly across his unshaven chin. 
“That’s right, honey. If you done him a meanness, you had ought 
to say 80.” 

“She has said so very handsomely, Mr. Lee,” spoke up Methuen. 

“T’ve been warning him, Dad, that he ought to be more careful 
how he rides around alone, with the cattlemen feeling the way they 
do.” 

“Tt ’s a fact they feel right hot under the collar. Youre ce’tainly 
a temptation to them, Mr. Methuen,” the girl’s father agreed. 

The mine-owner shifted the subject of conversation. He was not 
a man of many impulses, but he yielded to one now. 

“Can’t we straighten out this trouble between us, Mr. Lee? You 
think I’ve done you an injury. Perhaps I have. If we both mean 
what’s right, we can get together and fix it up in a few minutes.” 
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The old Southerner stiffened and met him with an eye of jade. 
“T ain’t asking any favors of you, Mr. Methuen. We'll settle this 
matter some day, and settle it right. But you can’t buy me off. I’ll 
not take a bean from you.” 

Methuen’s eyes hardened. “I’m not trying to buy you off. I 
made a fair offer of peace. Since you have rejected it, there is nothing 
more to be said.” With that he bowed stiffly and walked away, leading 
his horse. 

Lee’s gaze followed him and slowly the eyes under the beetled brows 
softened. 

“Mebbe I done wrong, honey. Mebbe I’d ought to have give in. 
I’m too proud to compromise when he’s got me beat. That’s what ’s 
ailin’ with me. But I reckon I’d better have knuckled under.” 

The girl slipped her arm through his. “Sometimes I’m just like 
that too, Daddy. I’ve just got to win before I make up. I don’t 
blame you a mite, but, all the same, we should have let him fix it up.” 

It was characteristic of them both that neither thought of revers- 
ing the decision he had made. It was done now, and they would abide 
by the results. But already both of them half regretted, though for 
very different reasons. Lee was thinking that for Melissy’s sake he 
should have made a friend of the man he hated, since it was on the 
cards that within a few days she might be in his power. The girl’s 
feeling too was unselfish. She could not forget the deep hunger for 
friendship that had shone in the man’s eyes. He was alone in the 
world, a strong man surrounded by enemies who would probably destroy 
him in the end. There was stirring in her heart a sweet womanly 
pity and sympathy for the enemy whose proffer of friendship had been 
go cavalierly rejected. 

The sight of a horseman riding down the trail from the Flag- 
staff mine shook Melissy into alertness. 

“Look, Dad. It’s Mr. Hawkins,” she cried. 

Methuen, who had not yet recognized him, swung to the saddle, 
his heart full of bitterness. Every man’s hand was against his, and 
every woman’s. What was there in his nature that turned people 
against him so inevitably? There seemed to be some taint in him 
that corroded all natural human kindness. 

A startled oath brought him from his sombre reflections. He 
looked up, to see the face of the man who had driven him in disgrace 
into the wilderness, from a career of honor. 

Neither of them spoke. Methuen looked at him with a face cold 
as chiselled marble and as hard. The devil’s own passion burned in 
the storm-tossed one of the other. 

Hawkins was the first to break the silence. 

“ At last, Phil Methuen.” 
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The mine-owner did not speak, but the rigor of his eyes did not 
relax. 

“I’ve run you down at last, you smug meddler. I’ve dragged you 
out of the hole you crawled into to save you from the penitentiary,” 
cried the cow-puncher wildly. 

“'To save you from it,” answered the other evenly. 

“1 always hated you, even before I had cause. But I’ve had 
surplusage of that too. You had me kicked out of college and sent 
home in disgrace. You slandered me to the woman I afterward 
married. You stole her love from me, you villain. First to last 
you ’ve been the rock I split on.” 

“That ’s a lie. You went wrong because you were rotten to the 
core. If I drove you out of college, it was to save the lads you 
were ruining. With that handsome face of yours you won the love of 
the best woman under heaven and then broke her heart. I knew 
what you were, and I warned her.” 

“She always loved you, you whey-faced canter! It used to drive 
me wild to know it.” 

“So you treated her worse than a decent man would treat a dog, 
and at last her heart broke and she died.” 

“ But not before she knew you for a thief,” exulted the other. 

“She never thought me one. From that first moment she knew 
better, knew the truth as well as you and 1.” 

“ And when you skulked away in the night to save yourself from 
arrest?” 

“She knew the reason of that too. It had to be one of us that 
was guilty. She knew I took the burden of it to save her public 
shame.” 

“You can’t prove it. I defy you to prove it was me,” cried the 
cowboy stormily. 

“1 can prove it. The proofs are in a safety deposit vault at home.” 

“Then if that’s true you convict yourself. If you took the blame 
to save her, by God! you had good reasons for wanting to spare her.” 

The mine-owner swung his horse round so that they sat face to 
face. His long arm shot out and he caught the other by the neck. 

“You dog!” he cried hoarsely. “Keep your foul tongue in your 
head! Hint any harm of that angel and I ’ll strangle you.” 

The cowboy reached for his gun and jerked it out, but Methuen’s 
other hand caught his wrist, gave it one cruel twist, and the revolver 
fell into the dust. Putting forth his tremendous strength, he held 
his enemy as in a vise while the latter cursed and struggled impotently. 

Lee ran forward and pushed between them. 

“ Ain’t you boys got ary bettah sense than to clinch like wildcats? ” 
he demanded, jerking one of the horses away by the bridle. “No, 
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you don’t, ‘Tom. Ill take keer of that gun for the present.” This 
last to Hawkins, who had slipped to the ground for the revolver. 

The cow-puncher, white as a sheet and nursing his sprained wrist 
with the other hand, stood glaring at his enemy, the while low, deep 
curses poured from his lips. Momentarily he was impotent, but he 
promised himself vengeance in full when they met again. 

“That ll be enough for you now, Tom,” said the old Arkansan 
good-naturedly, leading him toward the house and trying to soothe 
his malevolent chagrin. 

Methuen turned and rode away. At the corner of the corral he 
met Bucky O’Connor riding up. 

“Been having a little difference of opinion with our friend, 
have n’t you, seh?” the ranger asked pleasantly. 

“Yes.” Methuen gave him the crisp monosyllable and changed the 
subject immediately. “What about this stage robbery? Have you 
been able to make anything of it, Lieutenant?” 

“Why, yes. I reckon we’ll be able to land the miscreant mebbe, 
if things come our way,” drawled the ranger. “ Would n’t it be a 
good idea to offer a reward, though, to keep things warm?” 

“T thought of that. I made it a thousand dollars. The posters 
ought to be out to-day on the stage.” 

“Good enough! ” 

“Whom do you suspect?” 

Bucky looked at him with amiable imperturbability. “I reckon 
I better certify my suspicions, seh, before I go to shouting them out.” 

“ All right, sir. Since I’m paying the shot, it ought to entitle 
me to some confidence. But it’s up to you. Get back the twenty 
thousand dollars, that’s all I ask, except that you put the fellow 
behind the bars of the penitentiary for a few years.” 

Bucky gave him an odd smile which he did not understand. 

“TI hope to be able to accommodate you, seh, about this time 
to-morrow, so far as getting the gold goes. You’ll have to wait a 
week or two before the rest of your expectations get gratified.” 

“ Any reasonable time. I want to see him there eventually. That’s 
all.” 

Bucky laughed again, without giving any reason for his mirth. 
That ironic smile continued to decorate his face for some time. He 
seemed to have some inner source of mirth he did not care to disclose. 


VI. 

TuHoveH James Lee had business in Tucson next day that would 
not be denied he was singularly loth to leave the ranch. He wanted 
to stay close to Melissy until the dénouement of the hunt for the 
stage robber. On the other hand, it was well known that he had law 
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affairs of importance that must be attended to at once. To stay at 
home would have been a confession of his anxiety that he did not 
want to make. But it was only after repeated charges to his daughter 
to call him up by telephone immediately if anything happened that 
he could bring himself to ride away. 

He was scarcely out of sight before a Mexican vaquero rode in 
with the information that old Antonio, on his way to the post at 
Three Pines with a second drove of sheep, had twisted his ankle badly 
about fifteen miles from the ranch. After trying in vain to pick up a 
herder at Mesa by telephone, Melissy was driven to the only feasible 
course left her, to make the drive herself in place of Antonio. There 
were fifteen hundred sheep in the bunch, and they must be taken 
care of at once by somebody competent for the task. She knew she 
could handle them, for it had amused her to take charge of a herd 
often for an hour or two at a time. The long stretch over the desert 
would be wearisome and monotonous, but she had the slim, muscular 
tenacity of a half-grown boy. It did not matter what she wanted to 
do. The thing to which she came back always was that the sheep 
must be taken care of. 

She left directions for taking care of the place with Jim, changed 
to a khaki skirt and jacket, slapped a saddle on her bronco, and 
disappeared across country among the undulations of the sand-hills. 
A tenderfoot would have been hopelessly lost in the sameness of these 
hills and washes, but Melissy knew them as a city dweller does his 
streets. Straight as an arrow she went to her mark. The tinkle of 
distant sheep-bells greeted her after some hours’ travel, and soon the 
low, ceaseless bleating of the herd. 

The girl found Antonio propped against a pifion tree, solacing 
himself philosophically with cigarettes. He was surprised to see her, 
but made only a slight objection to her taking his place. His ankle 
was paining him a good deal, and he was very glad to get the chance 
to pull himself to her saddle and ride back to the ranch. 

A few quick words sent the dog Colin out among the sheep, by now 
scattered far and wide over the hill. They presently came pouring 
toward her, diverged westward, and massed at the base of a butte 
rising from a dry arroyo. The journey had begun, and hour after 
hour it continued through the hot day, always in a cloud of dust 
flung up by the sheep, sometimes through the heavy sand of a wash, 
often over slopes of shale, not seldom through thick cactus beds that 
shredded her skirt and tore like fierce, sharp fingers at her legging- 
protected ankles. The great gray desert still stretched before her 
to the horizon’s edge, and still she flung the miles behind her with 
the long, rhythmic stride that was her birthright from the hills. A 
strong man, unused to it, would have been staggering with stiff 
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fatigue, but this slender girl held the trail with light grace, her weight 
still carried springily on her small ankles. 

Once she rested for a few minutes, flinging herself down into 
the sand at length, her head thrown back from the full brown throat 
so that she could gaze into the unstained sky of blue. Presently the 
claims of this planet made themselves heard, for she too was elemental 
and a creature of instinct. The earth was awake and palpitating with 
life, the low, indefatigable life of creeping things and vegetation 
persisting even in this waste of rock and sand. 

But she could not rest long, for Diablo Cafion must be reached 
before dark. The sheep would be very thirsty by the time they arrived, 
and she could not risk letting them tear down the precipitous edge 
among the sharp rocks in the dark. Already over the sand stretches 
a peculiar liquid glow was flooding, so that the whole desert seemed 
afire. The burning sun had slipped behind a saddle of the purple 
peaks, leaving a brilliant horizon of many mingled shades. 

It was as she came forward to the cafion’s edge in this luminous 
dusk that Melissy became aware of a distant figure on horseback, 
silhouetted for a moment against the skyline. One glance was all she 
got of it, for she was very busy with the sheep, working them leisurely 
toward the black chasm that seemed to yawn for them. High rock 
walls girt the caiion, gigantic and bottomless in the gloom. A dizzy 
trail zigzagged back and forth to the pool below, and along this she 
and the collie skilfully sent the eager, thirsty animals. 

The mass of the sheep were still huddled on the edge of the ravine 
when there came the thud of horses’ hoofs and the crack of revolvers, 
accompanied by hoarse, triumphant yells and cries. Melissy knew 
instantly what it was—the attack of cattlemen upon her defenseless 
flock. They had waited until the sheep were on the edge of the 
precipice, and now they were going to drive the poor creatures down 
upon the rocks two hundred feet below. Her heart leaped to her 
throat, but not more quickly than she upon a huge boulder bordering 
the trail. 

“Back! Keep back!” she heard herself crying, and even as she 
spoke a bullet whistled through the rim of her felt hat. 

Standing there boldly, unconscious of danger, the wind draped and 
defined the long lines of her figure like those of the Winged Victory. 

The foremost rider galloped past, waving his sombrero and shoot- 
ing into the frightened mass in front of him. Within a dozen feet 
of her, he turned his revolver upon the girl, then, with an oath of 
recognition, dragged his pony back upon its haunches. Another 
horse slithered into it, and a third. 

“Tt’s ’"Lissy Lee!” a voice cried in astonishment; and another, 
with a startled oath, “ You’re right, Bob!” 
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The first rider gave his pony the spur, swung it from the trail 
in a half-circle which brought it back at the very edge of the ravine, 
and blocked the forward pour of terror-stricken sheep. Twice his 
revolver rang out. The girl’s heart stood still, for the man was 
Tom Hawkins, and it seemed for an instant as if he must be swept 
over the precipice by the stampede. The leaders braced themselves 
to stop, but were slowly pushed forward toward the edge. One of 
the other riders had by this time joined the daring cow-puncher, and 
together they stemmed the tide. The pressure on the trail relaxed 
and the sheep began to mill round and round. 

It was many minutes before they were sufficiently quieted to trust 
upon the trail again, but at last the men got them safely to the 
bottom, with the exception of two or three killed in the descent. 

Her responsibility for the safety of the sheep gone, the girl began 
to crawl down the dark trail. She could not see a yard in front of 
her, and at each step the path seemed to end in a gulf of darkness. 
She could not be sure she was on the trail at all, and her nerve was 
shaken by the experience through which she had just passed. Presently 
she stopped and waited, for the first time in her life definitely and 
physically afraid. She stood there trembling, a long, long time it 
seemed to her, surrounded by the impenetrable blackness of night. 

Then a voice came to her. 

“ Melissy ! ” 

She answered, and the voice came slowly nearer. 

“ You ’re off the trail,” it told her presently, just before a human 
figure defined itself in the gloom. 

“T’m afraid,” she sobbed. 

A strong hand came from nowhere and caught hers. An arm 
slipped round her waist. 

“Don’t be afraid, little girl. Ill see no harm comes to you,” 
the man said to her with a quick, fierce tenderness. 

The comfort of his support was unspeakable. It stole into her 
heart like water to the roots of thirsty plants. To feel her head 
against his shoulder, to know he held her tight, meant safety and 
life. He had told her not to be afraid, and she was so no longer. 

“You shot at me,” she murmured in reproach. 

“TI didn’t know. We thought it was Methuen’s herd. But it’s 
true, God forgive me! I did.” 

There was in his voice the warm throb of emotion, and in his 
eyes something she had never seen before in those of any human 
being. Like stars they were, swimming in light, glowing with the 
exultation of the triumph he was living. She was like a splendid 
young animal, untaught of life, generous, passionate, tempestuous, 
and as her pliant, supple body lay against his some sex instinct old as 
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creation stirred potently within her. She had found her mate. It 
came to her as innocently as the same impulse comes to the doe when 
the spring freshets are seeking the river, and as innocently her lips 
met his in their first kiss of surrender. Something irradiated her, 
softened her, warmed her. Was it love? She did not know, but as yet 
she was still happy in the glow of it. 

Slowly, hand in hand, they worked back to the trail and down it 
to the bottom of the cafion. The soft velvet night enwrapped them. 
It shut them from the world and left them one to one. From the 
meeting palms strange electric currents tingled through the girl and 
flushed her to an ecstasy of emotion. 

A camp-fire was already burning cheerfully when they reached 
the base of the descent. A man came forward to meet them. He 
glanced curiously at the girl after she came within the circle of light. 
Her eyes were shining as from some inner glow, and she was warm 
with a soft color that vitalized her beauty. Then his gaze passed to 
take in with narrowed lids her companion. 

“1 see you found her,” he said dryly. 

“ Yes, I found her, Bob.” 

He answered the spirit of Farium’s words rather than the letter 
of them, nor could he keep out of his bearing and his handsome face 
the exultation that betrayed success. 

“H’mp!” Farnum turned from him and addressed the girl: “I 
suppose Hawkins has explained our mistake and eaten crow for all 
of us, Miss Lee. I don’t see how come we to make such a blame’ fool 
mistake. It was gitting dark, and we took your skirt for a greaser’s 
blanket. It’s ce’tainly on us.” 

“Yes, he has explained.” 

“Well, there won’t any amount of explaining square the thing. 
We might ’a’ done you a terrible injury, Miss Lee. It was gilt-edged 
luck for us that you thought to jump on that rock and holler.” 

“J was thinking of the sheep,” she said. 

“ Well, you saved them, and I ’m right glad of it. We ain’t got any 
use for Mary’s little trotter, but your father’s square about his. 
He keeps them herded up on his own range. We may not like it, 
but we ce’tainly aren’t going to the length of attackin’ his herd.” 
Farnum’s gaze took in her slender girlishness, and he voiced the ques- 
tion in his mind. “ How in time do you happen to be sheep-herding 
all by your lone a thousand miles from nowhere, Miss Lee?” 

She explained the circumstances after she had moved forward to 
warm herself by the fire. For already night was bringing a chill 
breeze with it. The man cooking the coffee looked up and nodded 
pleasantly, continuing his work. Hawkins dragged up a couple of 
saddle blankets and spread them on the ground for her to sit upon. 
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“You don’t have to do a thing but boss this outfit,” he told her 
with his gay smile. “ You’re queen of the range to-night, and we ’re 
your herders or your punchers, whichever you want to call us. To- 
morrow morning two of us are going to drive these sheep on to the 
trading post for you, and the other one is going to see you safe back 
home. It’s all arranged.” 

They were as good as his word. She could not move from her 
place to help herself. It was their pleasure to wait upon her as if 
she had really been a queen and they her subjects. Melissy was very 
tired, but she enjoyed their deference greatly. She was still young 
enough to find delight in the fact that three young and more or less 
good-looking men were vying with each other to anticipate her needs. 

Like them, she ate and drank ravenously of the sandwiches and the 
strong coffee, though before the meal was over she found herself 
nodding drowsily. The tactful courtesy of these rough fellows was 
perfect. They got the best they had for her of their blankets, dragged 
& pifion root to feed the glowing coals, and with cheerful farewells of 
“ Buenos Noches” retired round a bend in the cajion and lit another 
fire for themselves. 

The girl snuggled down into the warmth of the blankets and 
stretched her weary limbs in delicious rest. She did not mean to 
go to sleep for a long time. She had much to think about contentedly. 
So she looked up the black sheer caiion walls to the deep blue, starry 
sky above, and before the piiion knot had fairly begun to crackle was 
sound asleep. 

The sun had climbed high and was peering down the walls of 
the gulch when she awoke. She did not at once realize where she 
was, but came presently to a blinking consciousness of her surround- 
ings. The rock wall on one side was still shadowed, while the painted 
side of the other was warm with the light which poured upon it. 
The Gothic spires, the Moorish domes, the weird and mysterious caves, 
which last night had given more than a touch of awe to her majestic 
bedchamber, now looked a good deal less like the ruins of medieval 
castles and the homes of elfin sprites and gnomes. 

“ Buenos dios, muchacha,” a voice called cheerfully to her. 

She did not need to turn to know to whom it belonged. Among 
a thousand she would have recognized its tone of vibrant warmth. 

“ Buenos,” she answered, and, rising hurriedly, she fled to rearrange 
her hair and dress. 

It was nearly a quarter of an hour later that she reappeared, 
her thick coils of ebon-hued tresses shining in the sun, her skirt 
smoothed to her satisfaction, and the effects of feminine touches 
otherwise visible upon her fresh, cool person. 

“ Breakfast is served,” Hawkins said. 
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“Dinner would be nearer it,” she laughed. “Why in the world 
did n’t you boys waken me? What time is it anyhow?” 

“It’s not very late—a little past noon maybe. You were all tired 
out with your tramp yesterday. I didn’t see why you should n’t have 
your sleep out.” 

He was pouring a cup of black coffee for her from the smoky 
pot, and she looked round expectantly for the others. Simultaneously 
she remembered that she had not heard the bleating of the sheep. 

“Where are the others—Mr. Farnum and Sam? And have you 
the sheep all gagged?” she laughed. 

He gave her that odd look of smouldering eyes behind half-shut 
lids. 
“The boys have gone on to finish the drive for you. They started 
before sun-up this morning. I’m elected to see you back home safely.” 

“ Bat——” 

Her protest died unspoken. She could not very well frame it 
in words, and before his bold, possessive eyes the girl’s long, dark 
lashes wavered to the cheeks into which the hot blood was beating. 
Nevertheless, the feeling existed that she wished one of the others 
had stayed instead of him. It was born, no doubt, partly of the 
wave of shyness running through her, but partly too of instinctive 
maidenly resistance to something in his look, in the assurance of 
his manner, that seemed to claim too much. Last night he had taken 
her by storm and at advantage. Something of shame stirred in her 
that he had found her so easy a conquest, something too of a new 
vague fear of herself. She resented the fact that he could so move 
her, even though she still felt the charm of his personal presence. 
She meant to hold herself in abeyance, to make sure of herself and 
of him before she went further. 

But the cow-puncher had no intention of letting her regain so 
fully control of her emotions. Experience of more than one young 
woman had taught him that scruples were likely to assert themselves 
after reflection, and he purposed giving her no time for that to-day. 

He did not count in vain upon the intimacy of companionship 
forced upon them by the circumstances, nor upon the skill with 
which he knew how to make the most of his manifold attractions. 
His réle was that of the comrade, gay with good spirits and warm 
with friendliness, solicitous of her needs but not oppressively so. 
If her glimpse of him at breakfast had given the girl a vague alarm, 
she laughed her fears away later before his open good humor. 

There had been a time when he had been a part of that big world 
“back in the States,” peopled so generously by her unfettered imagina- 
tion. He knew how to talk, and entertainingly, of books and people, 
of the great events and places he had known. She had not knowledge 
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enough of life to doubt his stories, nor did she resent it that he spoke 
of this her native section with the slighting manner of one who 
patronized it with his presence. Though she loved passionately her 
Arizona, she guessed its crudeness, and her fancy magnified the wonders 
of that civilization from which it was so far cut off. 

Farnum had left his horse for the girl, and after breakfast the 
cow-puncher saddled the broncos and brought them up. Melissy had 
washed the dishes, filled his canteen, and packed the saddle-bags. 
Soon they were off, climbing slowly the trail that led up the caiion 
wall. She saw the carcass of a dead sheep lying on the rocks half 
way down the cliff, and had spoken of it before she could stop herself. 

“What is that? Isn’t it——?” 

“Looks to me like a boulder,” lied her escort unblushingly. There 
was no use, he judged, in recalling unpleasant memories. 

Nor did she long remember. The dry, exhilarating sunshine and 
the sting of gentle, wide-swept breezes, the pleasure of swift motion 
and the ring of that exultingly boyish voice beside her, combined to 
call the youth in her to rejoice. Firm in the saddle she rode, as 
graceful and lovely a picture of piquant girlhood as could be con- 
ceived, thrilling to the silent voices of the desert. They travelled in 
a sunlit sea of space, under a sky of blue, in which tenuous cloud 
lakes floated. Once they came on a small bunch of hill cattle which 
went flying like deer into the covert of a draw. A rattlesnake 
above a prairie dog’s hole slid into the mesquit. A swift watched 
them from the top of a smooth rock, motionless so long as they could 
see. She loved it all, this immense, deserted world of space filled with 
its multitudinous dwellers. 

They unsaddled at Dead Cow Creek, hobbled the ponies, and ate 
supper. Hawkins seemed in no hurry to resaddle. He lay stretched 
carelessly at full length, his eyes upon her with veiled admiration. 
She sat upright, her gaze on the sunset with its splashes of topaz 
and crimson and saffron, watching the tints soften and mellow as 
dusk fell. Every minute now brought its swift quota of changing 
beauty. A violet haze enveloped the purple mountains, and in the 
crotch of the hills swam a lake of indigo. The raw, untempered glare 
of the sun was giving place to a limitless pour of silvery moonlight. 

Her liquid eyes were full of the loveliness of the hour when she 
turned them upon her companion. He answered promptly her un- 
spoken question. 

“ You bet it is! A night for the gods—or for lovers.” 

He said it in a murmur, his eyes full on hers, and his look wrenched 
her from her mood. The mask of comradeship was gone. He looked 
at her hungrilv, as might a lover to whom all spiritual heights were 
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Her sooty lashes fell before this sinister spirit she had evoked 
in him, but were raised instantly at the sound of him moving toward 
her. Inevitably there was a good deal of the young animal in her 
superbly healthy body. She had been close to nature all day, the 
riotous passion of spring flowing free in her as in the warm earth 
herself. But the magic of the mystic hills had lifted her beyond the 
merely personal. Some sense of grossness in him for the first time 
seared across her brain. She started up, and her face told him she 
had taken alarm. 

“You’re near enough,” she said sharply. 

He cursed softly to himself at his maladroitness. 

“T was nearer last night, honey,” he said softly. 

“Last night isn’t to-night.” 

There had been moments during the day when she had felt a 
vague fear of herself and him, but some bell of warning was sound- 
ing in ber heart now that shook off his influence. All the direct force 
in her supple young frame rallied to her support. 

“Why, honey!” he protested. 

“Don’t call me that.” 

He was a man of small patience, and anger began to stir in him. 

“ You let me kiss you last night.” 

“Tf I did, it was because you took advantage of me.” 

“ And you kissed me.” 

Her eye sparkled. “Then make the most of it, for I never shall 
again.” 

“What’s ailin’ you, Melissy? I ain’t a man to be put off like 
this.” 

Standing defiantly before him, her pliant form very straight, the 
underlying blood beating softly under the golden brown of her cheeks, 
one of the thick braids of her heavy, blue-black hair falling across 
the breast that rose and fell a little fast, she was no less than a 
challenge of Nature to him. He looked into a mobile face as daring 
and as passionate as his own, warm with the life of innocent youth, and 
the dark blood mantled his face. 

“ Saddle the horses,” she commanded. 

“ When I get good and ready.” 

Now.” 

“No, ma’am. We’re going to have a talk first.” 

She walked across to the place where her pony grazed, slipped on 
the bridle, and brought the animal back to the saddle. Hawkins 
watched her fitting the blankets and tightening the cinch without a 
word, his face growing blacker every moment. Before she could 
mount he strode forward and caught the rein. 

“T’ve got something to say to you,” he told her rudely. 
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Her lips tightened. “ Let go of my horse.” 

“We'll talk first.” 

“Do you think you can force me to stay here?” 

“You ’re going to hear what I’ve got to say.” 

“You bully!” 

“JT just want to ask you how you like being a hold-up.” 

“Prove it!” she cried, when the color had begun to suck back 
into her cheeks. 

He shrugged, his narrowed eyes watching her closely. “If you 
throw me down now, I’ll ce’tainly prove it—to Lieutenant O’Connor.” 

“You ’re threatening me?” 

“Tf that’s what you want to call it. I stand by my friends, and 
I don’t forget those that are n’t my friends.” 

Her dark eyes flashed scorn of him. “You coward! Do you 
think I care what you tell? Stand back!” 

The man looked long at her, his teeth set; then caught at her 
strong little wrist. With a quick wrench she freed it, her eyes glow- 
ing like live coals. 

“You dare!” she panted. 

He fell back, exuding malice, and gave her a deep, ironical bow. 

“T’ll say good evening, then, Miss Lee. Next time I see you, I 
expect you "ll be wearing Bucky O’Connor’s bracelets.” 

She swung to the saddle, dug her heels home, and was off without 
a word, galloping into the moonlight recklessly as fast as she could 
send forward her pony. She was furious with him, and with herself 
for having been imposed upon by him. His beauty, his grace, his 
debonair manner—they were all hateful to her now. She had thought 
him a god among men, and he was of common clay. It was her 
vanity was wounded, not her heart. She scourged herself because 
she had been so easily deceived, because she had let herself become 
a victim of his good looks and his impudence. For that she had let 
him kiss her—yes, and had returned his kiss—she was heartily con- 
temptuous of herself. Always she had held herself with an instinctive 
pride, but in her passion of abandonment the tears confessed now that 
this pride had been humbled to the dust: 

This gusty weather of the spirit, now of chastened pride and now 
of bitter anger, carried her even through the group of live-oaks which 
looked down upon the silent houses of the ranch, lying in a sea of 
splendid moon-beat. She was so much less confident of herself than 
usual that she made up her mind to tell her father the whole story of 
the hold-up and of what Tom Hawkins had threatened. 

This resolution comforted her, and it was with something approach- 
ing calmness that she rode past the corral fence and swung from the 
saddle in front of the house. 
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VIL. 

Sue trailed the bridle-reins, went up the porch steps, and drew 
off her gauntlets. Her hand was outstretched to open the door when 
her gaze fell upon a large bill tacked to the wall. Swiftly she read 
it through, and, having read it, remained in suspended motion. For 
the first time she fully realized the danger and the penalty that con- 


fronted her. 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Witt Be Paw By METHUEN 
For the arrest and conviction of each of the men who were implicated 
in the robbery of the Fort Allison stage on April twenty-seventh last. 
A further reward of $1000 will be paid for the recovery of the 
bullion stolen. 


This was what she read, and her eye was running over it a second 
time when she heard the jingle of a spur approaching. 

“We’re red-hot after them, you see, Miss Lee,” a cheerful voice 
drawled. “If you want to round up a thousand plunks, all you’ve 
got to do is to tell me who Mr. Hold-up is.” 

He laughed quietly, as if it were a joke, but the girl answered 
seriously: 

“Tf I knew, do you suppose I would tell for five thousand—or ten 
thousand ? ” 

For some reason this seemed to amuse him. “No, I don’t suppose 
you would.” 

“You ll have to catch him yourself if you want him. I’m not in 
that business, Lieutenant O’Connor.” 

“T am. Sorry you don’t like the business, ma’am, but the way I 
look at it, a fellow might be doing a whole lot worse than carrying law 
into the mesquit.” 

She relented swiftly, as was her way, for she was essentially fair- 
minded. 

“That ’s true too. Somebody has to do it. You risk your life. 
I’ve often heard about you from Dick. You’re his hero, you know. 
He says you ’re the best officer ever.” 

“Dick ’s a good boy,” admitted the lieutenant impartially, “but 
I reckon he was some too enthusiastic if he said all that.” Abruptly 
he changed the subject: “I’m glad you got home all right, Miss Lee. 
Jim and me and the Chink were getting ready to worry some. You 
ought n’t to have tried such a job. It ain’t of a girl’s size.” 

“1’m thinking that myself now,” she agreed, but she had in mind 
a different phase of the situation than he. 

“ Well, it turned out all right this time, I reckon, and, now you ’re 
back, I want to have a little talk with you; that is, if you can spare 
me ten minutes.” 
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“Is Dad back yet?” she asked quickly. 

“Not yet. 1 understand Jim expects him to-morrow. His case 
dragged some.” 

“All right. I’ll just run in and get rid of some of this dust. 
In five minutes 1 ll be back.” 

She was back almost within the time she had set herself, but she 
had managed to remove the stains of travel and to dress herself in a 
simple white dress that brought out her dark, fresh young good looks. 
‘The girl found him at the side of the house, smoking. He had carried 
a chair round there for her, and was himself perched on the wash-stand 
that was literally almost worth its weight in gold. When she came 
out he threw away his cigar and rose to indicate the chair. 

“Well be safer from interruption here,” he said. 

“You aren’t going to make love to me, are you?” she laughed. 

“No, ma'am; | can’t forget another little lady back in Tucson 
long enough to do that.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard all about that,” she pretended to scorn. “My 
brother has told me. It’s very ridiculous, isn’t it? And you’ve 
been married—how many years is it?” 

“ Four, going on five.” 

“With a houseful of children. Are n’t you ashamed?” 

“Of the children?” he pretended to misunderstand. 

“You know I don’t mean the children. Of still being so— 
devoted.” 

He did not find an answer necessary for that. His eyes were 
dreamily upon her, so long that she began to bloom under his regard. 
He was thinking that this girl too had something of the spiritual 
quality that lay in his wife. The wistful curve of cheek and of chin, 
the delicate lips seeming about to quiver, the honest, shadowed eyes 
which yet were not quite fathomable: these seemed to speak of a 
quality more unusual than that of the bouncing country hoyden he had 
at first conceived her. 

“You’re not very polite,” she presently told him. “It isn’t 
considered proper to stare.” 

“T was thinking,” he apologized. 

“Well, don’t think me through. It makes me uncomfortable.” 

“1’m afraid our talk isn’t going to make you any more comfy.” 

“Then let’s not have it.” 

“We’ve got to have it.” 

He paused so long after this, still looking at her out of his 
narrowed, far-away eyes, that she grew restless again and could not 
suppress her nervous dread. 

“T wish you would n’t do that. I suppose you’re thinking of 
your wife again.” 
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*“ No, 1 was thinking of you.” 

“What were you thinking of me?” 

“I was thinking—vwell, 1 ll tell you later what I was thinking. 
We ’ll begin at the beginning now.” 

“If you please.” 

“Or in the middle, say.” 

“Tf only you’ll begin anywhere,” she said impatiently. 

“ How will this do for a beginning, then? ‘One thousand dollars 
will be paid by Philip Methuen for the arrest and conviction of each 
of the men who were implicated in the robbery of the Fort Allison 
stage on April twenty-seventh last.’ ” 

She was shaken, there was no denying it. He could see the ebb of 
blood from her cheeks, the sudden stiffening of the slender figure. 

She did not speak until she had control of her voice. “Dear 
me! What has all that to do with me, Lieutenant?” 

“A good deal, I’m afraid. You know how much, better than I 
do.” 

“Perhaps I’m stupid. Youll have to be a great deal clearer be- 
fore I can understand you.” 

“T’ve noticed that it’s a lot easier to understand what you want 
to than what you don’t want to.” 

Sharply a thought smote her. “Have you seen Tom Hawkins 
to-day?” 

“No, I haven’t. Do you think it likely that he would confess? ” 

“Confess?” she faltered. 

“TI see I’ll have to start at the beginning, after all. It’s pretty 
hard to say just where that is. It might be when Methuen got hold 
of your father’s claim, or another fellow might say it was when he and 
Hawkins fell in love with the same girl and Hawkins married her.” 

“ Married her!” the girl echoed in astonishment. 

Bucky nodded. 

“Then, he’s a married man?” 

“Not now. She died two years later, but not until he had broken 
her heart, I reckon.” 

“ He did n’t tell me—how do you know he was married? ” she asked 
sharply. 

Beneath his impassivity, the ranger had an idea of how the land 
lay, and he was not loth to acquaint the girl with the facts of this 
scamp’s life. 

“T’ve had to rely on Mr. Methuen partly for that.” 

“Oh, Methuen!” she scoffed. 

“T don’t expect he’s given to lies, ma’am. Besides, I ’ve seen the 
notices of her marriage and her death in newspapers he’s showed me.” 

“But are you sure it’s the same man?” 
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“ Methuen says so. 1’m having that looked up. The paper had a 
picture of the bride and groom.” 

She said nothing more, and he took up his story again. 

“ Mebbe the cause of the hold-up had two roots, one running back 
to each of the things I have mentioned. Any way, this fellow Hawkins 
got your father to drinking, and then sprung it on him to rob the 
stage when the bullion was being shipped. Somehow Hawkins had 
got inside information about when this was to be. He had been 
nosing around up at the mine, and may have overheard something. 
O’ course we know what your father would have done if he had n’t 
been drinking. He’s otraight as a string, even if he does go off like 
powder. But when a man’s making a blue blotter of ana, things 
don’t look the same to him. Anyhow he went in.” 

“He didn’t. I can prove he did n’t,” burst from Melisey’s lips. 

“ Be glad to hear your proof later. He ce’tainly planned the hold- 
up. Jim Budd overheard him.” 

“Did Jim tell you that?” 

“ Don’t blame him for that. He did n’t mean to tell, but I wound 
him up so he could n’t get away from it. I’ll show you later why he 
could n’t.” 

“T’m sure you must have been very busy, spying and everything,” 
she told him bitterly. 

“T’ve kept moving. But to get back to the point. Your father 
and Hawkins were on the ground where the stage was robbed either 
at the time or right after. Their tracks were all over there. Then 
they got on their horses and rode up the lateral.” 

“ But they could n’t. The ditch was full,” broke from the girl. 

“Youre right it was. You must be some observing to know when 
that ditch is full and empty to an hour. I reckon you’ve got an 
almanac of tides,” he said ironically. 

She bit her lip with chagrin. “I just happened to notice.” 

“Some folks are more noticing than others. But you’re surely 
right. They came up the ditch one on each side. Now, why one on 
each side, do you reckon?” 

Melissy hid the dread that was flooding her heart. “I’m sure I 
don’t know. You know everything else. I suppose you do that too, 
if they really did.” 

“They had their reasons, but we won’t go into that now. First 
off when they reach the house they take a bunch of sheep down to the 
ditch to water them. Now, why?” 

“Why, unless because they needed water?” 

“Well let that go into the discard too just now. Let’s suppose 
your father and Hawkins dumped the gold box down into the creek 
somewhere after they had robbed the stage. Suppose they had a 
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partner up at the head-gates. When the signal is given down comes 
the water, and the box is covered by it. Mebbe that night they take it 
away and bury it somewhere else.” 

The girl began to breathe again. He knew a good deal, but he 
was still off the track in the main points. 

“And who is this partner up at the canal? Have you got him 
located too?” 

“T might guess.” 

“ Well? ”—impatiently. 

“A young lady hailing from this hacienda was out gathering 
flowers all mo’ning. She was in her runabout. The tracks led straight 
from here to the head-gates. I followed them through the sands. 
There ’s a little break in one of the rubber tires. You’ll find that 
break mark every eight feet or so in the sand wash.” 

“T opened the head-gates, then, did I?” 

“Tt looks that way, does n’t it?” 

“ At a signal from father?” 

“T reckon.” 

“And that’s all the evidence you’ve got against him and me?” 
she demanded, still outwardly scornful, but very much afraid at heart. 

“Oh, no, that ain’t all, Miss Lee. Somebody locked the Chink in 
during this play. He’s still wondering why.” 

“He dreamed it. Very likely he had been rolling a pill.” 

“Did I dream this too?” From his coat pocket he drew the 
piece of black shirting she had used as a mask. “I found it in the 
room where your father put me up that first night I stayed here. It 
was your brother Dick’s room, and this came from the pocket of a 
shirt hanging in the closet. Now, who do you reckon put it there?” 

For the first time in her life she knew what it was to feel faint. 
She tried to speak, but the words would not come from her parched 
throat. 

“ We—we used to—to play at hold-up when he was a boy,” she 

gasped. 
He shook his head. “No, I reckon that won’t go. You see, I’ve 
found the piece this was torn from, and I found it in your father’s 
coat. I went into his room on tiptoe that same hour. The coat was 
on the bed. He had gone downstairs for a minute and left it there. 
Likely he had n’t found a good chance to burn it yet.” Taking the 
two pieces, he fitted them together and held them up. “They match 
exactly, you see. Did your father used to play with you too when 
he was a boy?” 

He asked this with what seemed to her tortured soul like silken 
cruelty. She had no answer, none at least that would avail. Des- 
perately she snatched at a straw. 
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“All this isn’t proof. It’s mere surmise. Some one’s tracks 
were found by you. How do you know they were father’s?” 

“I’ve got that cinched too. I took his boots and measured them.” 

“Then where’s the gold, if he took it? It must be somewhere. 
Where is it?” 

“Now I’m going up to the head of the class, ma’am. The gold 
—why, that’s a dead easy one. Near as I can make out, I’m sitting 
on it right now.” 

She gave a startled little cry that died in her throat. 

“ Yes, it’s ce’tainly a valuable wash-stand. Chippendale furniture 
ain’t in it with this kind. I reckon the king of England’s is ace high 
against a straight flush when it bucks up against yours.” 

Melissy threw up her cards. “ How did you find out?” she asked 
hoarsely. 

The ranger forced her to commit herself more definitely. “ Find 
out what?” 

“ Where I put the box.” 

“T’ll go back and answer some of those other questions first. I 
might as well own up that I knew all the time your father didn’t 
hold up the stage.” 

“You did?” 

“He’s no fool. He would n’t leave his tracks all over the place 
where he had just held up a stage. He might jest as well have left 
a signed note saying he had done it. No, that didn’t look like James 
Lee to me. It seemed more likely he’d arrived after the show than 
before. It would n’t be like him, either, to go plowing up the side of 
the ditch, with his partner on the other side, making a trail that a 
blind man could follow in the night. Soon as I knew Lee and 
Hawkins made those tracks, I had it cinched that they were following 
the lateral to see where the robber was going. They had come to 
the same conclusion I had, that there was n’t any way of escape except 
by that empty lateral, assuming it had been empty. The only point was 
to find out where the hold-up left the lateral. That’s why they rode 
one on each side of it. They were n’t missing any bets, you see.” 

“ And that’s why they drove the sheep down to water. I could n’t 
understand that.” 

“T must ’a’ been right on their heels, for they were jest getting 
the trotters out of the corral when I reached the place where your 
rig left the water. “Course I fell back into the brush and circled round 
so as to hit the store in front.” 

“But if Dad knew all the time, I don’t see—surely he would n’t 
have come right after me and made plain the way I escaped.” 

“That’s the point. He didn’t know. I reckon he was sort of 
guessing around in the dark, plumb puzzled, could n’t find the switch 
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at all at first. Then it come to him, and he thought of the sheep 
to blind the trail. If I’d been half an hour later he would have got 
away with it too. No, if he had guessed that you were in the hold- 
up, him and Hawkins would have hiked right out on a false trail and 
led us into the Galiuros. Having no notion of it at first, he trails 
you down.” 

“ And the gold—how did you find that?” 

“1 knew it was either right round the place or else you had taken 
it on with you when you went to the head-gates and buried it up 
there somewhere. Next day I followed your tracks and could n’t find 
any place where you might have left it. I knew how clever you were 
by the way you planned your getaway. Struck me as mighty likely 
that you had left it lying around in plain view somewhere. If you 
had dumped it out of the box into a sack, the box must be somewhere. 
You had n’t had time to burn it before the stage got back. I drifted 
back to your kindling pile, where all the old boxes from the store are 
lying. I happened to notice a brass tack in one near the end; then 
the marks of the tack heads where they had pressed against the wood. 
I figured you might have substituted one box for another, and inside 
of ten minutes I stumbled against your wash-stand and did n’t budge it. 
Then I did n’t have to look any further.” 

“T’ve been trying to get a chance to move it and haven’t ever 
found one. You were always coming round the corner on me,” she 
explained. 

“Sorry I incommoded you,” he laughed. “ But it’s too heavy for 
a lady to lift alone anyhow. I don’t see how you managed it this 
far.” 

“I’m pretty strong,” she said quietly. 

She had no hope of escape from the net of evidence in which he 
had entangled her. It was characteristic of her that she would not 
stoop to ask any mercy of him. What she had sown she would reap, 
since she must. Nor would it have been any use to beseech him to 
spare her. He was not a hard man, but not even a fool could have 
read any weakness in the quiet gray eyes that looked so steadily into 
hers. In his voice and movements there was a certain deliberation, 
but this had nothing to do with indecision of character. He would 
do his duty as he saw it, regardless of whom it might affect. 

Melissy stood before him in the unconscious attitude of distinction 
she often fell into when she was moved, head thrown back so as to 
bare the rounded throat column, brown little hands folded in front 
of her, erectly graceful in all her slender lines. 

“What are you going to do with me?” she asked. 

He knew better than to make any apologies. “It ain’t my say-so. 
I’m going to put it up to Methuen. I don’t know what he’ll do.” 
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“'There’s one thing that troubles me. I don’t know how father 
will take this. You know how quick-tempered he is. I’m afraid he’ll 
shoot somebody or do something rash when he finds out. You must 
let me be alone with him when I tell him.” 

He nodded. “I been thinking of that myself. It ain’t going to 
do him any good to make a gun-play. I have a notion mebbe this 
thing will unravel itself if we give it time. It will only make things 
worse for him to go off half-cocked.” 

“How do you mean it may unravel itself?” she asked. 

“Methuen is a whole lot better man than folks give him credit 
for being. I expect he won’t be hard on you when he knows why you 
did it.” 

“And why did I do it?” she asked quietly. 

“Sho! I know why you did it. Jim Budd told you what he had 
heard, and you figured you could save your father from doing it. You 
meant to give the money back, did n’t you?” 

“ Yes, but I can’t prove that either in court or to Mr. Methuen.” 

“You don’t need to prove it to me. If you say so, that’s enough 
for me.” 

“But you’re not judge and jury, and you’re certainly not Mr. 
Methuen,” she smiled wistfully. 

“Scrape Arizona with a fine tooth-comb and you could n’t get a 
jury to convict when it’s up against the facts in this case. A while 
ago you asked me what I was thinking about you. Ill tell you what. 
I was jest thinking you were true-blue, the kind of girl I’d like my 
sister to be if I had one.” 

At this she bloomed again. “Thank you, Lieutenant.” And 
naively she added with a little laugh: “Are you ready to put the 
handcuffs on me yet?” 

He looked with a smile at her outstretched hands. “ They would n’t 
stay on.” 

“Don’t you carry them in sizes to fit all criminals?” 

“T’ll have to put you on parole.” 

“T’ll break it and climb out the window. Then I’1l run off with 
this.” 

She indicated the box of treasure. 

“T need that wash-stand in my room. I’m going to take it up there 
to-night,” he said. 

“This isn’t a very good safety deposit vault,” she answered, and, 
nodding a careless good-night, she walked away in her slow-limbed, 
graceful Southern fashion. 

She had carried it off to the last without breaking down, but, 
once in her own room, the girl’s face showed haggard in the moon- 
light. It was one thing to jest about it with him; it was another 
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to face the facts as they stood. She was in the power of her father’s 
enemy, the man whose proffer of friendship they had rejected with 
scorn. Her pride cried out that she could not endure mercy from 
him even if he wished to extend it. Surely there must be some 
other way out than the humiliation of begging him not to prosecute. 
She could see none but one, and that was infinitely worse. Yet she 
knew it would be her father’s first impulsive instinct to seek to fight 


her out of her trouble, the more because it was through him that it 
had fallen upon her. At all hazards she must prevent this. 


VIII. 


Nor five minutes after Melissy had left the lieutenant of rangers, 
another rider galloped up the road. Bucky, returning from his room, 
where he had left the box of gold locked up, waited on the porch to 
see who this might be. 

The horseman proved to be Hawkins, in a thoroughly bad temper, 
as Bucky soon found out. 

“Have you seen anything of ’Lissie Lee?” he demanded im- 
mediately. 

“Miss Lee has just left me. She has gone to her room,” answered 
O’Connor quietly. 

“Well, I want to see her,” said the other hoarsely. 

“TI reckon you better postpone it till to-morrow. She’s some 
played out and needs sleep, Hawkins.” 

“ Well, I’m going to see her now.” 

Bucky turned, still all gentleness, and called to Jim Budd, who 
was in the store. 

“Oh, Jim! Run upstairs and knock on Miss Melissy’s door and 
tell her Mr. Hawkins is down here. Ask if she will see him to-night.” 

“You’re making a heap of formality out of this, Lieutenant,” 
sneered the cow-puncher. 

Bucky made no answer, unless it were one to whistle gently and 
look out into the night as if he were alone. 

“No, seh. She doan’ wan’ tuh see him to-night,” announced Jim - 
upon his return. 

“That seems to settle it, Mr. Hawkins,” said Bucky pleasantly. 

“Not by a —— of a sight. I’ve got something to say to her, and 
I’m going to say it.” 

“To-morrow,” amended the lieutenant. 

“T said to-night.” 

“But your say doesn’t go here against hers. I reckon you'll 
wait.” 

“Not so’s you could notice it.” The cow-puncher took a step 
forward toward the stairway, but O’Connor was there before him. 
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“Get out of the way, you. 
the cowboy blustered. 

“ Don’t be a goat, Hawkins. She’s tired, and she says she don’t 
want to see you. That’s enough, ain’t it?” 

Hawkins leaped back with an oath to draw his gun, but Bucky 
had the quickest draw in Arizona. The puncher found himself looking 
into the business end of a revolver. 

“ Better change your mind, seh,” suggested the officer amiably. 
“I take it you’ve been drinking and you’re some excited. If you 
were in condition to savez the situation, you’d understand that the 
young lady doesn’t care to see you now. Do you need a church to 
fall on you before you can take a hint?” 

“1 reckon if you knew all about her, you would n’t be so anxious 
to stand up for her,” Hawkins said darkly. 

“I expect we cayn’t any of us stand the great white light on all 
our acts; but if any one can, it’s that little girl upstairs.” 

“What would you say if 1 told you that she’s liable to go to 
Yuma if I left my hand?” 

“1’d say | was from Missouri and needed showing.” 

“Put up that gun, come outside with me, and if I take a notion 
1’ll show you all right.” 

Bucky laughed as his gun disappeared. “I’d be willing to bet 
high that there are a good many citizens round here haided straighter 
for Yuma than Miss Melissy.” 

Without answering, Hawkins led the way out and stopped only 
when his arm rested on the fence of the corral. 

“ Nobody can hear us now,” he said brusquely, and the ranger 
got a whiff of his hot whiskey breath. “You’ve put it up to me to 
make good. All right, Ill do it. That little girl in there, as you 
cal] her, is the bad man who held up the Fort Allison stage.” 

The officer laughed tolerantly as he lit a cigarette. 

“JT hear you say it, Hawkins.” 

“T didn’t expect you to believe it right away, but it’s a fact 
just the same.” 

O’Connor climbed to the fence and rested his feet on a rail. “ Fire 
ahead. I’m listenin’.” 

“The first men on the ground after that hold-up were me and 
Lee. We covered the situation thorough and got hold of some points 
right away.” 

“That ’s right funny too. When I asked you if you’d been down 
there you both denied it,” commented the lieutenant. 

“We were protecting the girl. Mind you, we didn’t know who 
had done it then, but we had reasons to think the person had just 


come from this ranch.” 
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“What reasons?” briefly demanded Bucky. 

“We don’t need to go into them. We had them anyhow. Then 
I lit on a foot-print right on the edge of the ditch, that no man ever 
made. We didn’t know what to make of it, but we wiped it out and 
followed the ditch, one on each side. We’d figured that was the way 
he had gone. You see, though water was running in the ditch now, it 
had n’t been half an hour before.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“There was n’t a sign of anybody leaving the ditch till we got to 
the ranch ; then we saw tracks going straight to the house.” 

“So you got a bunch of sheep and drove them down there to muss 
things up some.” 

Hawkins looked sharply at him. “ You got there while we were 
driving them back. Well, that’s right. We had to help her out.” 

“ You ’re helping her out now, ain’t you?” Bucky asked dryly. 

“That ’s my business. I’ve got my own reasons, Mr. Lieutenant. 
All you got to do is arrest her.” 

“ Just as soon as you give me the evidence, seh.” 

“Have n’t I given it to you? She was seen to drive away from 
the house in her rig. She left foot-prints down there. She came 
back up the ditch and then rode right up to the head-gates and turned 
on the water. Jim Little saw her cutting across country from the 
head-gates hell-to-split.” 

“Far as I can make out, all the evidence you’ve given me ain’t 
against her, but against you. She was out drivin’ when it happened, 
you say, and you expect me to arrest her for it. It ain’t against the 
law to go driving, seh. And as for that ditch fairy tale, on your own 
say-so you wiped out all chance to prove the story.” 

“Then you won’t arrest her?” 

“Tf you'll furnish the evidence, seh.” 

“T tell you we know she did it. Her father knows it.” 

“Ts it worryin’ his conscience? Did he ask you to lay an in- 
formation against her?” asked the officer sarcastically. 

“That isn’t the point.” 

“You ’re right. Here’s the point.” Not by the faintest motion 
of the body had Bucky’s indolence been lifted, but the quiet ring 
of his voice showed it was gone. “ You and Lee were overheard plan- 
ning that robbery the day after you were seen hanging around the 
‘Monte Cristo.’ You started out to hold up the stage. It was held 
up. By your own story you were the first men on the ground after 
the robbery. I tracked you straight from there here along the ditch. 
I found a black mask in Lee’s coat. A dozen people saw you on that 
fool sheep-drive of yours. And to sum up, I found the stolen gold 
right here where you must have hidden it.” 
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“You found the gold? Where?” 

“That ain’t the point either, seh. The point is that I’ve got 
you where I want you, Mr. Hawkins. You’re wound up in a net you 
cayn’t get away from. You’re wanted back East, and you’re wanted 
here. You’re arrested for robbing the Fort Allison stage.” 

Hawkins, standing close in front of him, shot his right hand out 
and knocked the ranger backward from the fence. Before the latter 
could get on his feet again, the cow-puncher was scudding through the 
night. He reached his horse, flung himself on, and galloped away. 
Harmlessly a bullet or two zipped after him as he disappeared. 

The ranger climbed over the fence again and laughed softly to 
himself. “ You did that right well, Bucky. He/’ll always think he 
did that by his lone, never will know you was a partner in that escape. 
It’s a fact, though, I could have railroaded him through on the 
evidence, but not without including the old man. No, there wasn’t 
any way for it but that grand-stand escape of Mr. Hawkins.” 

Still smiling, he dusted himself, put up his revolver, and returned 
to the house. 


IX. 


Me issy waited in dread expectancy to see what would happen. Of 
quick, warm sympathies, always ready to bear with courage her own 
and others’ burdens, she had none of that passive endurance which 
age and experience bring. She was keyed to the heroism of an occa- 
sion, but not yet to that which life lays as a daily burden upon many 
without dramatic emphasis. 

All next day nothing took place. On the succeeding one her father 
returned, otherwise nothing unusual occurred. It was after mail time 
that she stepped to the porch for a breath of fresh air and noticed 
that the reward placard had been taken down. 

“Who did that?” she asked of Alan McKinstra, who was sitting 
on the steps, reading a newspaper and munching an apple. 

“Bucky O’Connor took it down. He said the offer of a reward 
had been withdrawn.” 

“When did he do that?” 

“ About an hour ago. Just before he rode off.” 

“Rode off! Where did he go?” 

“Heard him say he was going to Tucson. He told your father 
that when he settled the bill.” 

“He’s gone for good, then?” 

“That ’s the way I took it. Say, Melissy, Farnum says Bucky 
told him the gold had been found and turned back to Methuen. Is 
that right?” 

“ How should I know?” 
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“Well, it looks blamed funny they could get the bullion back 

without getting the hold-up.” 

“ Maybe they ’ll get him yet,” she consoled him. 

“T wish I could get a crack at him,” the boy murmured vengefully. 

“You had one chance at him, did n’t you?” 

“José spoiled it. Honest, I wasn’t going to lie down, ’Lissie.” 

Again the days followed each other uneventfully. Methuen him- 
self never came for his mail now, but sent one of the boys from the 
mine for it. Melissy wondered whether he despised her so much he 
did not ever want to see her again. Somehow she did not like to 
think this. Perhaps it might be delicacy on his part. He was going 
to drop the whole thing magnanimously and did not want to put upon 
her the obligation of thanking him by presenting himself to her eyes. 

But though he never appeared in person, he had never been so 
much in her mind. She could not rid herself of a growing sympathy 
and admiration for this man who was holding his own against many. 
A story which was being whispered about reached her ears and in- 
creased this. A bunch of his sheep had been found poisoned on their 
feeding ground, and certain cattle interests were suspected of having 
done the dastardly thing. 

When she could stand the silence no longer Melissy called up Bucky 
O’Connor on the telephone at Tucson. 

“You caught me just in time. I’m leaving for Phoenix to-night,” 
he told her. “What can I do for you, Miss Lee?” 

“T want to know what’s being done about that Fort Allison stage 
hold-up.” 

“The money has been recovered and the hunt dropped. The 
fellows made a clean getaway.” 

“Did Mr. Methuen want you to drop it?” 

“Yes. He was very urgent about it. How are things gettin 
along up in the hills?” 

“Very well, thank you. How are Mrs. O’Connor and the babies? ” 

“Fine as the wheat. I’m still not ashamed.” 

“Then I’m afraid you never will be. What did Mr. Methuen 
say when you made your report? ” 

“Said, ‘Thank you.’” 

“Oh, yes, but—you know what I mean.” 

“Not being a mind-reader——” 

“ About the suspect. Did he say anything?” 

“ Week after next I’m coming up through your country. I’ll tell 
you what he said then.” 

This was all she could get out of him. It was less than she had 
hoped. Still, it was something. She knew definitely what Methuen 
had done. Wherefore she sat down to write him a note of thanks. 
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It took her an hour and eight sheets of paper before she could com- 
plete it to her satisfaction. Even then the result was not what she 
wanted. She wished she knew how he felt about it, so that she could 
temper it to the right degree of warmth or coolness. Since she did 
not know, she erred on the side of stiffness and made her message 
formal. 


Mr. PHILie METHUEN, 
Monte Cristo Mine. 


Dear SiR: 

Father and I feel that we ought to thank you for your considerate 
forbearance in a certain matter you know of. Believe me, sir, we 
are grateful. 


Very respectfully, 
Metissy LEE. 
She could not, however, keep herself from one touch of sympathy, 
and as a postscript she naively added: 


I’m sorry about the sheep. 


Before mailing it she carried this letter to her father. Neither 
of them had ever referred to the other about what each knew of the 
affair of the robbery. More than once it had been on the tip of James 
Lee’s tongue to speak of it, but it was not in his nature to talk out 
what he felt, and with a sigh he had given it up. Now Melissy came 
straight to the point. 

“]’ve been writing a letter to Mr. Methuen, Dad, thanking him 
for not having me arrested.” 

Lee shot at her a glance of quick alarm. 

“ Does he know about it, honey?” 

“Yes. Lieutenant O’Connor found out the whole thing and told 
him. He was very insistent on dropping it, the lieutenant says.” 

“You say Bucky found out all about it, honey?” repeated 
in surprise. sg 

He was seated in a big chair on the porch, and she nestled on one 
arm of it, rumpled his gray hair as she had always done since she 
had been a little girl, kissed him, and plunged into her story. 

He heard her to the end without a word, but she noticed that he 
gripped the chair hard. When she had finished he swept her into 
his arms and broke down over her, calling her the pet names of her 
childhood. 

“ Honey-bird. . . . Dad’s little honey-bird. . . . I’m that 
ashamed of myse’f. “I was the whiskey did it, lambie. Long as I 
live Ill nevah touch it again. Ill sweah that befo’ God. All week 
you been packin’ the troubles I heaped on you, precious, and afteh 
you-all saved me from being a criminal. - 
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So he went on, spending his tempestuous love in endearments 
and caresses, and so together they afterward talked it out and agreed 
to send the letter she had written. 

But Lee was not satisfied with her atonement. He could not rest 
to let it go at that, without expressing his own part in it to Methuen. 
Next day he rode up to the mine, and found its owner in workman’s 
slops just stepping from the cage. If Methuen were surprised to see 
him, no sign of it reached his face. 

“Tf you’ll wait a minute till I get these things off, Ill walk 
up to the cabin with you, Mr. Lee,” he said. 

“T reckon you got my daughter’s letter,” said Lee abruptly as he 
strode up the mountainside with his host. 

“Yes, I got it an hour ago.” 

“TT be’n and studied it out, Mr. Methuen. I could n’t let it go 
at that, and so I reckoned I’d jog along up hyer and tell you the 
whole story.” 

“That ’s as you please, Mr. Lee. I’m quite satisfied as it is.” 

The rancher went on as if he had not heard. “’Course I be’a 
holding a grudge at you evah since you took up this hyer claim. I 
expect that rankles with me most of the time, and when I take to 
drinking seems to me that mine still belongs to me. Well, I heerd 
tell of that shipment you was making, and I sets out to git it, for 
it ce’tainly did seem to belong to me. Understand, I wasn’t drunk, 
but had be’n settin’ pretty steady to the bottle for several days. 
Melissy finds it out, no matter how, and undertakes to keep me out 
of trouble. She’s that full of sand, she nevah once thought of the 
danger or the consequences. Anyhow, she meant to git the bullion 
back to you afteh the thing had blown over.” 

“T have n’t doubted that a moment since I knew she did it,” said 
Methuen quietly. 

“Glad to hear it. I be’n misjudgin’ you, seh, but you’re a white 
man afteh all. Well, you know the rest of the story: how she held 
up the stage, how Bucky drapped in befo’ our tracks were covered, 
how smart he worked the whole thing out, and how my little gyur] 
confessed to him to save me.” 

“Yes, I know all that.” 

“What kind of a figure do I make in this? First off, I act like 
a durn fool, and she has to step in to save me. Then I let her tote 
the worry of it around while I ride off to Tucson. When Bucky 
runs me down, she takes the blame again. To finish up with, she 
writes you a letter of thanks, jes’ as if the whole fault was hers.” 

The old Arkansan selected a smooth rock and splashed it with 
tobacco juice before he continued with rising indignation against 
himself. 
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“T’m a fine father for a gyurl like that, ain’t 1? Up to date 
I always had an idee I was some sort of a man, but dad gum it! I 
cayn’t see it hyer. ‘I'o think of me lettin’ my little trick stand the 
consequences of my meanness. No, Mr. Methuen, that’s one too much 
for Jim Lee. He’s nevah going to touch another drop of whiskey 
long as he lives.” 

“Glad to hear it. That’s a square amend to make, one she will 
appreciate.” 

“So I took a pasear up hyer to explain this, and to thank you 
for yore kindness. Fac’ is, Mr. Methuen, it would have jest about 
killed me if anything had happened to my little *Lissie. I want to 
say that if you had a-be’n her brother you couldn’t ’a’ be’n more 
decent.” 

“There was nothing else to do. I understuod the motives for her 
action when she broke the law, and I honored them with all my heart. 
Bucky O’Connor felt just as I did about it. So would any right- 
thinking man.” 

“Well, you cayn’t keep me from sayin’ again that you’re a white 
man, seh,” the Arkansan said with a laugh behind which the emotion 
of tears lay near. 

“That offer of a compromise is still open, Mr. Lee.” 

The Southerner shook his grizzled head. “No, I reckon not, Mr. 
Methuen. Understand, I got nothin’ against you. The feud is wiped 
out, and I’ll make you no mo’ trouble. But it’s yore mine, and I 
don’t feel like taking charity. I got enough anyhow.” 

“Tt would n’t be charity. I’ve always felt as if you had a moral 
claim on an interest in the ‘ Monte Cristo.’ If you won’t take this 
yourself, why not let me make out the papers to Miss Lee? You would 
feel then that she was comfortably fixed, no matter what happened 
to you.” 

“Well, I’ll lay it befo? her. Anyhow, we’re much obliged to 
you, Mr. Methuen. Ill tell you what, seh,” he added as an after- 
thought. “ You come down and talk it over with "Lissie. If you 
can make her see it that way, good enough.” 

When James Lee turned his bronco’s head homeward he was more 
at peace with the world than he had been for a long time. He felt 
that he would be able to look his little girl in the face again. 


X. 


On the day following that of Lee’s call, the mine-owner saddled 
his mare and took the trail to the half-way house. It was not until 
after the stage had come and gone that he found the chance for a 
word with Melissy alone. 
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“Your father submitted my proposition, did he?” Methuen said 
by way of introducing the subject. 

“Let ’s take a walk on it. I haven’t been out of the house 
to-day,” she answered with the boyish downrightness sometimes upper- 
most in her. 

Calling Jim, she left him in charge of the store, caught up a 
Mexican sombrero, and led the way up the trail to a grove of live- 
oaks perched on a bluff above. Below them stretched the plain fold 
on fold to the blue horizon edge. Close at hand clumps of cactus, 
thickets of mesquit, together with the huddled adobe buildings of the 
ranch, made up the details of a scene possible only in the sunburnt 
territory. The palpitating heat quivered above the hot brown sand. 
No life stirred in the valley except a circling buzzard high in the sky, 
and the tiny moving speck with its wake of dust each knew to be the 
stage that had left the station an hour before. 

Melissy, unconscious of the charming picture she made, stood 
upon a rock and looked down on it all. 

“T suppose,” she said at last slowly, “that most people would 
think this pretty desolate. But it’s a part of me. It’s all I know.” 
She broke off and smiled at him. “I had a chance to be civilized. 
Dad wanted to send me east to school, but I could n’t leave him.” 

“Where were you thinking of going?” 

“To Denver.” 

Her conception of the East amused him. It was about as accurate 
as a New Yorker’s of the West. 

“T’m glad you didn’t. It would have spoiled you and sent you 
back just like every other young lady the schools grind out.” 

She turned curiously toward him. “Am I not like other girls?” 

It was on his tongue tip to tell her that she was gloriously differ- 
ent from any woman he had ever met, but discretion sealed his lips. 
Instead, he told her of life in the city and what it means to society 
women, its emptiness and unsatisfaction. 

His condemnation was not proof positive to her. “I’d like to 
go there for myself some time and see. And anyhow it must be nice 
to have all the money you want with which to travel,” she said. 

This gave him his opening. “It makes one independent. I think 
that’s the best thing wealth can give—a sort of spaciousness.” He 
waited perceptibly before he added: “I hope you have decided to be 
my partner in the mine.” 

“T’ve decided not to.” 

“T’m sorry. But why?” 

“Tt’s your mine. It isn’t ours.” 

“That ’s nonsense. I always in my heart recognized a moral 
claim you have. We’ll simply put it in legal form.” 
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She gave him applause from her dark eyes. “That’s very fair 
of you, but Dad and I can’t do it.” 

“Then you still have a grudge at me,” he smiled. 

“ Not the least little bit of a one.” 

“T shan’t take no for an answer, then. I’ll order the papers 
made out whether you want me to or not.” Without giving her a 
chance to speak, he passed to another topic: “I’ve decided to go 
out of the sheep business.” 

“T’m so glad!” she cried. 

“Those aren’t my feelings,” he answered ruefully. “I hate to 
quit under fire.” 

“Of course you do, but your friends will know why you do it.” 

“Why do I do it?” 

“Because you know it’s right. The cattlemen had the range 
first. Their living is tied up in cattle, and your sheep are ruining the 
feed for them. Feranmy when I was out riding I counted the bones 
of eight dead cows.” 

He nodded gravely. “Yes, in this country sheep are death to 
cows. I hate to be a quitter, but I hate worse to take the bread out 
of the mouths of a dozen families. Two days ago I had an offer for 
my whole bunch, and to-morrow I’m going to take the first instal- 
ment over the pass and drive them down to the railroad.” 

“But you ll have to cross the dead line to get over the pass,” she 
said quickly; for all Cattleland knew that a guard had been watching 
his herds to see they did not cross the pass. 

“Yes. I’m going to send Alan with a letter to Farnum. I don’t 
think there will be any opposition to my crossing it when my object 
is understood,” he smiled. 

As they descended toward the house he imparted to her another 
piece of news. 

“We had a robbery up at the mine last night.” 

“A robbery?” she echoed. 

“Yes. Some one broke into the office after drugging the guard 
and blew open the safe. He got away with about ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of bullion.” 

“ But—who could have done it?” she asked, greatly startled. 

“Bucky reached the mine about daybreak. He is on the trail 
of the robber. There was only one man in it. That is all I know as 
yet.” 

She asked another question or two, then fell silent. For him, he 
left her to her thoughts. A great hope was beginning to light up 
in him, though he curbed it with his iron will. He told himself that 
surely at this late day he need not expect to come home and find 
happiness waiting for him by the fireside. 
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Melissy watched him ride away, strong and rugged and ungrace- 
ful, from the head to the heel of him a man. Life had gone hard 
with him. She wondered whether that were the reason her heart 
went out to him so warmly. 

As she moved about her work that day and the next little snatches 
of song broke from her, bubbling forth like laughter, born of the 
quiet happiness within, for which she could give no reason. 

After the stage had gone she saddled her pony and rode toward 
the head of the pass. In an hour or two now the sheep would be 
pouring across the divide, and she wanted to get a photograph of them 
as they emerged from the pass. She was following an old cattle trail 
which ran into the main path just this side of the pass, and she 
was close to the junction when the sound of voices stopped her. Some 
instinct made her wait and listen. 

The speakers were in a dip of the trail just ahead of her, and 
the voice of the first she recognized as belonging to the man Hawkins. 
The tone of it was jubilantly cruel. 

“No, sir. You don’t move a step of the way, not a step, Mr. 
Alan McKinstra. I’ve got him right where I want him, and I don’t 
care if you talk till the cows come home.” 

Alan’s voice rang out indignantly. “It’s murder then—just plain, 
low-down murder. If you hold me here and let Methuen fall into 
a death trap without warning him, you’re as responsible as if you 
shot him yourself.” 

“ All right. Suits me down to the ground. Well let it go at that. 
I’m responsible. If you want the truth flat and plain, I don’t 
mind telling you that I would n’t be satisfied if I was n’t responsible. 
I’m evening up some little things with Mr. Methuen to-day.” 

Melissy needed to hear no more to understand the situation, but 
if she had, the next words of Hawkins would have cleared it up. 

“T’m in some of a hurry to get across the line into Sonora, for 
reasons private to myself, but I reckon I’m never in too big a hurry 
to settle with your boss. When I met up with you and happened on 
the news that you was taking a message to Farnum, and when I got 
onto the fact that Methuen was moving his sheep across the dead line, 
relying on you having got his letter to the cattlemen to make it safe, 
it seemed luck too good to be true. All I had to do was to persuade 
you to stay right here with me, and Mr. Methuen would walk into the 
pass and be wiped out. You get the beauty of it, my friend, don’t 
you? I’m responsible, but it will be Farnum and his friends that 
will bear the blame. There ain’t but one flaw in the whole thing: 
Methuen will never know that it’s me that killed him.” 

“You devil!” cried the boy, with impotent passion. 

“T’ve waited ten vears for this day, and it’s come at last. Don’t 
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you think for a moment 1’m going to weaken. No, sir! Youll 
sit there with my gun poked in your face just as you’ve sat for six 
hours. It’s my say-so to-day, sir,” Hawkins retorted, malevolence 
riding triumph in his voice. 

Melissy’s first impulse was to confront the man, her next to slip 
away without being discovered and then give the alarm. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued the cow-puncher ; “I scored on Mr. Methuen 
night before last, and to-day I finish up with him. His sheep have 
been watched for weeks, and at the first move it’s all up with him 
and them. Farnum ’s vaqueros will pay my debt in full. Just as soon 
as I’m right sure of it I’ll be jogging along to Sonora, and you can 
go order the coffin for your boss.” 

The venom of the man was something to wonder at. It filled 
the listening girl with sick apprehension. She had not known that 
such hatred could live in the world. 

Quietly she led her pony back, mounted, and made a wide detour 
until she struck the trail above. Already she could hear the distant 
bleat of sheep which told her that the herd was entering the pass. 
Recklessly she urged her pony forward, galloping into the saddle 
between the peaks without regard to the roughness of the boulder- 
strewn path. A voice from above hailed her with a startled shout 
as she flew past. Again, a shot rang out, the bullet whistling close 
to her ear. But nothing could stop her till she reached the man she 
meant to save. 

And so it happened that Philip Methuen, walking at the head of 
his herd, saw a horse gallop wildly round a bend almost into his 
bleating flock. The rider dragged the bronco to a halt and slipped 
to the ground. She stood there ashen-hued, clinging to the saddle- 
horn and swaying slightly. 

“T’mintime . . . Thank God! . . . Thank God!” her 
parched lips murmured. 

“Melissy! You here?” he cried. 

They looked at each other, the man and the girl, while the wild 
fear in her heart began to still. The dust of the drive was thick on 
his boots, his clothes, his face, but the soil of travel could not obscure 
the power of his carriage, the strong lines of his shoulders, the set 
of his broad, flat back, any more than it could tarnish her rarity, 
the sweetness of blood in her that under his gaze beat faintly into 
her dusky cheeks. The still force of him somehow carried reassur- 
ance to her. Such virility of manhood could not be marked for 
extinction. 

She panted out her story, and his eyes never left her. 

“You have risked your life to save mine,” he said very quietly. 

But she felt the pulse of pent passion in him, and under his steady 
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gaze lowered hers. For she knew there were fires glowing there he 
must not see. 

“You must go back,” she replied irrelevantly. 

“T can’t. The entrance is guarded.” 

This startled her. “'Then—what shall we do?” 

“You must ride forward at once. ‘Tell the vaqueros that I am 
moving my sheep only to take them to the railroad. Explain to them 
how Alan is detained with the message I sent Farnum. In a few 
minutes we shall follow with the sheep.” 

“And if they don’t believe that you are going out of the sheep 
business—what then?” 

“T shall have to take my chance of that.” 

She seemed about to speak, but changed her mind, nodded, swung 
to the saddle, and rode forward. After a few minutes Methuen 
followed slowly. He was unarmed, not having doubted that his letter 
to the cattleman would make his journey safe. That he should have 
waited for an answer was now plain, but the contract called for an 
immediate delivery of the sheep, as he had carefully explained in his 
note to Farnum. 

Presently he heard again the clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the loose 
shale and saw Melissy returning. 

“Well?” he asked as she drew up. 

“T’ve told them. I think they believe me, but I’m going through 
the gorge with you.” 

He looked up quickly to protest, but did not. He knew that her 
thought was that her presence beside him would protect him from 
attack. The rough chivalry of Arizona takes its hat off to a woman, 
and Melissy Lee was a favorite of the whole countryside. It was a 
happy moment to Methuen. He owed her his life already. Let 
her pile the debt up beyond chance of repayment. It was his joy to 
accept all she had to give. 

So together they passed into the gulch, Methuen walking by the 
side of her horse. Neither of them spoke, for in face of the perilous 
emotional climax that was upon them small talk was impossible. At 
their heels was the soft rustle of many thousands of padding feet. 

Once there came to them the sound of cheering, and they looked 
up to see a group of vaqueros waving their hats and shouting down. 
Melissy shook her handkerchief and laughed happily at them. It 
was a day to be remembered by these riders, but how much more by her! 

They emerged into a roll of hill-tops upon which the setting 
sun had cast a weird afterglow of radiance in which the whole world 
burned. The cactus, the stunted shrubbery, the painted rocks, seemed 
all afire with some magic light that had touched their commonness 
to a new wonder. 
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Methuen chose to think that this fantasy of nature bore a re- 
lation to the glow this daughter of the desert had brought into his 
long-frozen heart. He struggled no longer with the desire that surged 
in him. Stopping her pony, he put a hand on the stirrup leather. 

“T can’t keep it to myself, Melissy. I must tell you. If I’m a 
presumptuous fool, say so, and Ill walk across the hills and out of 
your life. But I have got to hear my answer.” 

His lips were dry and his voice hoarse, but he held her eyes in his. 

A sound came to them from below. A man, rifle in hand and 
leading a horse, was stealthily crossing the trail to disappear among 
the large boulders beyond. 

Melissy did not speak, scarce dared to draw breath, for the man 
beneath them was Hawkins. There was something furtive and lupine 
about him that suggested the wild beast at bay. He had almost 
crossed the path before he looked up and caught sight of them stand- 
ing together in the fireglow of the sunset. 

Abruptly he came to a standstill. 

“ By God! you slipped through, did you?” he said in a low voice 
of concentrated bitterness. 

Methuen did not answer, but he separated himself from the girl 
by a step or two. He knew quite well what was coming, and he 
looked down quietly with steady eyes upon his desperate foe. ‘The 
man was being hunted for the gold robbery at the mine two nights 
before, and by some strange freak of fate he had crossed their path 
at the very moment when the current of their lives had touched high 
water-mark. It was his last chance for revenge, and the mine-owner 
knew his reckless hate too well to doubt that he would take it. 

From far below there came the faint sound of a horse breaking its 
way through brush. Hawkins paused to listen, but his eye never 
wandered from the bareheaded, motionless figure silhouetted against 
the skyline in the ruddy evening glow. He had shifted his rifle so 
that it lay in both hands, ready for immediate action. 

Melissy, horror-stricken, had sat silent, but now she found her 
voice. 

“He is unarmed!” she cried to the cow-puncher. 

He made no answer. Another sound in the brush, close at hand, 
was distracting his attention, though not his gaze. He was like a 
fox driven to earth by the hunters, but with one moment left to clear 
accounts with his deadly enemy. 

Just as he whipped up his rifle Melissy sprang forward. She 
heard the sound of the explosion fill the draw, saw Methuen clutch 
at the air and slowly sink to the ground. Before the echoes had 
died away she had flung herself upon the inert body. 

The outlaw took a step or two forward, as if to make sure of his 
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work, but at the sound of running footsteps he changed his mind, 
swung to the saddle, and disappeared among the rocks. An instant 
later Bucky O’Connor burst into the open, took in the situation at 
a glance, and followed in pursuit. 

Methuen opened his eyes, to find his head pillowed on her arm, 
her dear, troubled face close to his. 

“Where is he?” the wounded man asked. 

“He ran away. They are after him, I think.” 

There came the sound of a shot from the right, followed by another. 

“ Listen,” he said. 

But no repetition of the sounds broke the stillness. 

“ Are you hurt? ‘Tell me you’re not hurt, dear.” 

“ Only in the arm—in the fleshy part. It’s not serious. I suppose 
the shock knocked me over.” 

“T thought—I was afraid——-” She broke off and began softly to 
sob. 

He rose and put his hand on her shoulder, so that her misty eyes 
must meet his. 

“Are you telling me that—that I need not go? Is my answer, 
that I may stay?” 

She put her arms round his neck and hid her face. “Oh, my 
dear, my dear!” she cried; then very softly, “ Don’t go, Phil.” 


Out of the mesquit came a man leading a horse. The man was 
Bucky O’Connor, and the horse was the one the outlaw had been 
riding. 

“Ts he—did he escape?” the girl asked. 

O’Connor looked into her eyes, then looked away. 

“No, he did n’t escape.” 


THE POET’S PROVIDENCE 
BY CHARLES L. 0’DONNELL 


E that hath watched the sparrow’s wing 
H Creation long, 
As well hath ear for a little thing, 
Even my song. 


He that hath loomed the bridal snow 
Of the lily’s dress, 

Will clothe my poorer heart, I know, 

With light no less. 


THE THEATRE’S NEW RIVAL 
By Day Allen Willey 


in our towns and cities to see the mechanical play as pre- 

sented by the moving picture and to hear the voice of actor 
and singer as produced by the phonograph, the kinodrome or nickelo- 
deon or whatever you choose to term it must be popular. 

Yes, there are ten thousand of them scattered over the country 
from Maine to Oregon, so that whether in New York or Frisco, Santa 
Fé or Kankakee, you can change the nickel or the dime for the ticket 
torn from the roll in the pagoda box office and see the “show” that 
machinery furnishes. Not a town of five thousand is without at least 
one moving picture “show.” New York and Chicago each have over 
a thousand. Out in the Western city they have sprung up in vacant 
stores and empty houses, they have taken possession of buildings 
formerly occupied by saloons, and it is a fact that two churches in 
good locations for machine theatres were bought at a high price from 
their congregations, and the phonograph took the place of the organ, 
while the dialogue of the play is now heard as a substitute for the 
sermon. In one of the churches the pulpit was left standing as a 
platform on which to place the picture machine. Staid old Baltimore, 
the city of churches, has over fifty. Going along the main business 
street, you can see sometimes four side by side. But the more the 
merrier, say the owners, for when a “joy hunter” goes into one he 
generally “ does” the others before leaving. 

Why is it that this amusement scheme has spread like an epidemic 
over the land? One reason is, you get so much entertainment for the 
nickel or the dime, and another is, you get quality as well as quantity 
thrown in. Then the place is usually convenient. Located just around 
the corner or near where a man goes and comes daily, it is easy for him 
to get the habit of dropping in. He becomes a steady patron, for the 
“menu ” of the entertainment is frequently changed, sometimes daily. 
So he puts in an hour just as he buys the newspaper: it gives him 
“something new ” to look at and think about. It’s another example 
of the old saying, “ Variety is the spice of life.” And here’s the main 
reason why the middle and lower millions are spending their money also 
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by the millions—they get so much pleasure for the value of a street- 
car fare. 

They are very systematic at these places. Everything is done on 
the minute, and there is no delay with the curtain. Up it goes, down 
go the electric lamps, and the sizz and sputter of the “spot-light ” 
break the silence. This is called the spot-light, because it makes the 
white oval upon the picture screen. Now all is ready, and the title is 
thrown on the oval. Then comes the panorama, for such it is, but 
a panorama which is true to life in every detail because it is repro- 
duced from that wonderful artificial eye, the camera lens. So we know 
that we are seeing actual occurrences—at least, we think we are— 
and they are so realistic that we may laugh or cry or watch the canvas 
with every thought centred on it, as we would read an absorbing novel, 
and at the end we may feel so enthusiastic that we unconsciously 
applaud with the others. 


The panorama may last fifteen or twenty minutes. If the manager 
thinks it will keep up the interest, he may use a half-hour film, but this 
is generally the limit. Then comes a break, when a song-and-dance 
“ artist,” some musical prodigy, a trained dog, a juggler, or a mind- 
reader fills up ten or fifteen minutes. After this relaxation the picture 
machine gets busy again, but now the scene is very different from the 
first. If that was comical, this is serious. If it was about travel, 
this may be a drama or comedy. The entertainer believes that variety 
is the best money-maker, so in the next intermission we may see two or 
three—seldom more than four—players go through a one-act tragedy or 
more likely burlesque; but there are no single “stunts” in this act. 
It is entirely different from the first, and after it the picture-machine 
runs off another scene, generally patriotic or something calculated to 
show the Stars and Stripes, so that the audience are worked up to the 
enthusiastic pitch and leave the theatre so pleased that they make up 
their minds “to come again and bring mother and John with us.” 

The bulk of these kinodromes are five-cent amusements, but, as 
stated, will kill an hour’s leisure time. Where the dime show holds 
forth, more vaudeville acts are included, and the people are singers, 
dancers, and comedians of a higher standard than the others; but the 
moving picture is usually depended on as the main drawing-card. 

It seems like making something out of nothing to talk of profits from 
the mechanical theatre, but common sense tells us that it would not 
have come into existence at the rate of thousands in a year if there 
was not money in it—and there is big money. 

Yes, it seems impossible that in a day this mechanism for amuse- 
ment will net the owner or manager a hundred dollars or more after 
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paying every expense, but a hundred dollars is a small profit in the 
larger towns, especially where the shops and factories are numerous, and 
the surplus may “foot up” twice that sum. New York is of course 
the most expensive city, because property sells and rents at such a high 
figure. Yet the moving picture is to be seen on Broadway, Twenty- 
third Street, the great shopping thoroughfare, and in other sections 
where one must pay the top price for a location, whether he rents or 
buys. One company rents two buildings for which they pay ninety 
thousand dollars a year, yet the profits, after taking out the royalty 
for film service, salaries of employees, and all other outlay, were twenty- 
five thousand dollars last year—and not a single admission cost over 
five cents. 


The cost of maintaining a machine theatre is ridiculously small. 
Excepting the half-dozen variety performers for the intermissions, 
the ticket-tearer, and two or three ushers, a force of three is usually 
enough to run the performance; also behind the screen are the elec- 
trician, who looks after the lights and makes repairs in case of accident, 
and a “handy” man, who is ready to help here, there, or anywhere as 
he may be needed. When not doing anything else, he watches the 
phonograph that takes the place of the orchestra, to see that it does 
not run down at the wrong time. If a talking phonograph is used 
with the pictures, he stops and starts it as the dialogue is required. But 
the heart of it all is tucked away back of the audience, either on the 
upper floor if there is one, or on what the sailor would call the “ bridge 
deck ”’—a platform half a dozen feet above the floor, so that nothing 
obstructs a view of the screen on the stage. From this platform 
flashes the spot-light that makes the screen as bright as noon-day. The 
rays of the light are focussed through powerful lenses, but in the 
machine that holds these lenses is a slit through which moves a thin, 
narrow sheet of celluloid. The film runs over a sort of reel which is 
whirled round and round by the power of the electric current, unwind- 
ing the film and carrying it across the line of light. It is not as wide 
as a woman’s waist belt, but if unwound and stretched along the ground 
might measure five hundred feet, while some of the films are of such 
length that they would stretch a thousand feet between end and end. 

On every foot of this strip of celluloid are sixteen miniature pic- 
tures, so that if it is five hundred feet long it is a literal moving 
gallery containing eight thousand pictures. Now, as you can see right 
through the film, you may think the pictures are what the photographer 
calls “negatives,” from which actual photographs are printed on 
paper. But they are positives—just the reverse of negatives and trans- 
parent pictures. That is why the light reproduces them on the screen, 
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but, unlike lantern slides that illustrate the lecture, they are not sta- 
tionary, and that’s why they are called moving pictures. The tiny 
motor that moves them, the lenses, the carbon points that electricity 
turns to dazzling light, could all be packed in a two-foot box, so compact 
is the mechanism. Merely the touch of a finger to the lever is enough 
to open the performance, so simple is it all. Just a slight pressure on 
the controller causes the pictures to move more slowly or more rapidly. 
This is most important, for to make the illustration natural and life- 
like to the spectator, these tiny positives must pass before his eyes at the 
rate of at least ten every second and enlarged by the lenses nearly to 
fill the screen. If moved more slowly the eye would notice the break 
or line between each picture, and the realism caused by the motion 
would be lost. Sometimes, as in showing a stirring scene like a cavalry 
charge or an automobile race, it is necessary to put the lever at full 
speed, and then over four thousand pictures are flitting over the screen 
every minute you see it. 


* 


The mechanical theatre needs no playwright to get up its attractions. 
Any good picture story is in its scope, and consequently there is no end 
to the films it can produce, but an ordinary picture theatre is an enor- 
mous consumer. With the programme changed twice a week in a 
year, it will show its audience enough film views to cover nearly forty 
miles if the rolls were extended in a straight line, for, averaging two 
thousand feet for each programme, it requires over two hundred thous- 
and feet for the twelve months. Thus it is that the man with the 
moving camera is scouring the country in search of scenes he can catch 
with the lens. Not only in New York, but in a half-dozen other cities, 
are poems, scenes from novels, Bible history, and famous plays being 
daily enacted before the camera by professional stage people who re- 
ceive high salaries for taking parts in a “stock” company playing 
before what is indeed a strange audience: a camera and a receiving 
phonograph. So the one company supplying the picture theatres with 
the necessities for existence may send out a circular like this: 


“* Patrick Henry,’ a drama reénacting history, showing St. 
John’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, 1775, with the Virginia conven- 
tion of that year in session and the immortal orator’s eloquent speech 
culminating in ‘ Give me liberty or give me death.’ Present are George 
Washington, Richard Henry Lee, and a score of other notable historical 
personages. Runs seven minutes. 

“* Ingomar,’ a forceful episode from the dramatic classic, revealing 
the beautiful love story of the half barbarian giant and the dainty 
Parthenia. Runs ten minutes. 

““*The Mikado,’ opera condensed with striking ingenuity into two 
tuneful and merry acts, one running eighteen and the other nineteen 
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minutes. Produced with a cast of well known opera singers, elaborate 
costumes and scenery, orchestra, a big chorus, etc. 

“*The Sword of Rome,’ featuring the world famous tragedian 
Mr. J. Montgomery Irving, with a superb supporting company.” 


Any of these acts, including the films, the phonograph attachment, 
the whole machine, in fact, can be packed into boxes for shipment to 
any part of the country. If the theatre has the machine already, the 
films and records can be shipped by themselves. Consequently tragedy, 
travel, comedy, anything from a street fight to a lion hunt, can be 
enjoyed at so much a pound, and the enterprising resort manager can 
give a week “season” of “Hamlet” or “ Floradora” by machinery, 
at a cost ranging from thirty-five dollars to seventy-five dollars, accord- 
ing to the length of the picture films and the number of phonograph 
records. 


To keep ten thousand picture theatres in running order requires an 
elaborate system. Most of them are divided into circuits. All of the 
European makers have agencies in this country. These agencies also 
have American films, but most of the American makers dispose of their 
own output. One firm or agency may supply a circuit of two hundred 
resorts, sending out lists of subjects in advance. The managers pick 
out what they want for a month or three months, and the films are 
shipped in the order wanted, the manager being instructed where to 
send them after he has used them in his performances. He never buys 
any except a rare set, because, like a newspaper, once seen they have 
lost their newness and novelty. But, unless damaged by accident, they 
can be run through the machine over and over, so “ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” or “Cleopatra’s Dance,” or “The Soul Kiss,” may be 
staged in every State from Maine to California before it returns to the 
maker to be put in the “ morgue,” and the box bear as many labels as 
the grip of a globe-trotter. 

One result of the moving picture show is the decrease in box office 
receipts at the legitimate and vaudeville theatres and the disbanding 
of theatrical companies. You do not need this proof of the decline in 
attendance if you count the empty seats where the nickel competitor is 
in the vicinity. The gallery in the home of Thespis is usually most 
deserted, as the “gods” are strongly tempted by the tragedy and 
comedy of the camera, but there is no doubt that nearly every class of 
those whom we term theatregoers have been lured from their former 
haunts. The fact is that in many cities it is a common occurrence to 
enjoy amusement by machinery in what was once a regulation play- 
house. The Academy of Music, the largest theatre in Baltimore; and 
the Grand Opera House of Evansville, Indiana, are instances of this. 
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THE DIMINISHER OF DOOM 
By Olivia Howard Dunbar 


its springy professional stride, marched ahead up the dusty 

hill to the Cobb house. A few steps behind him, at a depreca- 
tory sideways gait, came that excellent but purely private character, 
Mrs. Joseph Slade. Although long before noon, it was already very 
hot on the hillside, but the two companions, absorbed in their errand, 
did not complain. Moreover, there must have been a certain refresh- 
ment in the very sight of the square, massive Cobb house, shining white 
and fair and cool through its surrounding cedars. 

In the village of Bancroft the exhilarating custom of pastoral 
“exchange” did not prevail. In their contented isolation, the Ban- 
crofters had allowed the barriers of sect to crumble and hereditary 
followers of diverse faiths had long worshipped under one amicable roof. 
Those meeting here looked always to see one swarthy, sallow face behind 
the black walnut pulpit; and they always saw it. The Reverend Eben 
Atwater asked no vacation from his sacred calling; and an “ exchange ” 
of pulpits would have seemed to him and to Bancroft a dangerous 
frivolity. 

There was really no precedent, therefore, for the fact that on the 
third Sunday in July the Reverend Dr. Horace Sturges, of New York 
City, was to be heard twice in the village church; that he was, in fact, 
to remain in the village from Saturday until Monday. Maria Slade, 
least arrogant of women, would have given a good deal at this time 
not to be Dr. Sturges’s second cousin; the relationship, now that it 
was to be so closely faced, terrified rather than inflated her. Maria was 
not discontented with her own humbleness if people would only, as she 
said, let her alone. She respected Religion and she deferred to Im- 
portance; but she did not see how she could adapt herself to sheltering 
them. And she protested, doubtless with truth, that she never in the 
world would have suggested that the Doctor come over to preach just 
because he happened to be spending the summer fifteen miles away; 
that he had, in his easy, magnificent way, invited himself. 

Now, a matter involving such delicate social and ecclesiastical 
issues had promptly to be laid, not before a council of village fathers, 
459 
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but before Mrs. Esther Cobb—who, herself always cool and leisurely, 
received Maria Slade and Mr. Atwater in her front parlor on this 
hottest morning of the summer. The conference was not an exhausting 
one. In ten minutes Mrs. Cobb had in her bland, fearless way 
arranged it all. Dr. Sturges must not be allowed to wait and wonder 
whether the village intended to welcome him. A cordial letter must be 
despatched to him by the afternoon’s post. Mr. Atwater had nervously 
supposed that he must personally receive his brother of the cloth, but 
Mrs. Cobb pointed out that, on the contrary, the other’s visit would 
afford him a week’s respite from pastoral activity. And this interval 
Mr. Atwater, with his wife, must devote to visiting his aged mother in 
Massachusetts. 

“There ’s no question but that’s your duty, Mr. Atwater,” his 
hostess finished, with pleasant firmness. 

“Oh, I think so, by all means, Mrs. Cobb,” the minister eagerly 


| rejoined—-which sufficiently defined the relation between them. 


“Our going away,” he said thoughtfully, a moment later, properly 
assuming the matter to be settled, “leaves Dr. Sturges—well, that is, 
I mean it would naturally have been incumbent upon us to entertain 
him. Unless, of course, Mrs. Slade——” 

“ Well, if Cousin Horace can take us as we be——” Maria forced 
from herself a timorous hospitality. “I never shall get that spare 
room fixed up, but——” 

“ Why, I'll have him here, of course,” the older woman interposed, 
somewhat royally, laying a firm white hand on Maria’s blue gingham 
arm. But the suggestion was appropriate enough ; indeed, inevitable. 
In Bancroft village, hers was the House of State. Invariably she had 
been the semi-official hostess of distinguished guests. In fact, a visitor 
to Bancroft who had failed to be received by Mrs. Cobb might better 
not boast of having been there at all. 

Mrs. Cobb demanded no conformity to the other aspects of her per- 
fection; she was probably unconscious of them. But to her theology 
every soul in Bancroft was expected to conform and did. As to the 
nature of her beliefs, it is not too much to say that Calvin himself 
would have found her uncompromising. On week days the Bancrofters 
affectionately reverenced Mrs. Cobb. On Sundays they were mortally 
afraid of her. It was she, and never Eben Atwater, who kept them 
reminded of the concrete horrors of that damnation which, with all 
their scared virtue, they were n’t very sure of escaping. It was she, 
unslumbering priestess, who held always before their eyes the image 
of a watchful, a jealous, and a cruel God. It was she—although this 
was a point about which the Bancrofters were loyally silent—who kept 
Eben Atwater strictly to the tenets that he preached but that everybody 
knew he would otherwise lamely haye allowed to lax. Bancroft children 
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who asked their parents the usual innocent, direct questions as to 
transcendental matters had always to be answered in the harshest 
terms of blood and fire, even though the mothers’ hearts bled from the 
painful duty. They knew that Mrs. Cobb was likely at any time to 
stop and question one of their darlings ; and to have found him ignorant 
of Sin and its Consequences would be an unthinkable disgrace. Her 
very speech, even when she paused sociably to chat with you over the 
garden fence, when you were picking beans, was apt unconsciously to 
flare and crackle with the phrases and figures of the angry prophets. 
The ancient stories that the gentler moralists of to-day are obliged to 
veil as symbolic were none too strong for this godly woman’s spiritual 
sustenance, and they were also the spiritual sustenance of the Bancroft 
church. But she always was regarded as interpreter. It was Esther 
Cobb’s damnation that menaced her dutiful following. It was Esther 
Cobb’s God that they worshipped—and devoutly feared. 


On the day that Mrs. Cobb had casually directed, the obedient Eben 
Atwaters left for Boston, entrusting their cat and their door-key to 
Maria Slade. It was the first time they had been away from Bancroft 
in five years, and Mr. Atwater became even paler than usual at the un- 
familiar responsibility of buying their railroad tickets. It might have 
been supposed that Bancroft would then have set itself excitedly to 
prepare for the arrival of Dr. Sturges; but the truth is that the village 
remained mostly imperturbable in the face of this event. Maria Slade 
did wash, iron, and rehang the lace curtains at her parlor windows; 
and this heroic task took so much time that she told her hushand she 
was sure nothing more could be expected of her. 

On Saturday afternoon an automobile plunged into the dusty village, 
paused, asked its way, then dashed up the hill to the square white house 
behind its screen of cedars. 

Mrs. Cobb, suavely formal, with perhaps an extra frill of lace at 
the throat of her black silk—she was not without her feminine as well 
as her pious satisfaction at the prospect of a clerical guest—stood 
waiting just inside the open door to receive him. It was her conserva- 
tive custom not to lounge out of doors, even in midsummer. When she 
crossed her immaculate threshold, she wore her bonnet and had a 
destination. Behind her, desperately uncomfortable in her own “ best ” 
dress, which was of brown cashmere, cowered Maria Slade. Having 
an awed distaste for social life, at least in the exalted key that the 
imperial Mrs. Cobb pitched it, Maria had offered a dozen excuses for 
not coming up the hill for supper; but Esther Cobb had accepted none 
of them. So Maria became the shy witness of the meeting between 
the two personages—the sovereign of Bancroft and the tall, slightly 
florid, distinctly agreeable and unaffected stranger. Cousin Horace 
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had been a very nice little boy, Maria remembered, but she had not 
supposed that he would have become either so splendid or so simple. 
Clerical life had usually a more astringent effect. Five minutes later, 
Joseph Slade, resolutely sleek-haired and shiny-booted, hurried up the 
hill; and at six o’clock the four sat down to one of the soundly ortho- 
dox suppers for which Esther Cobb’s hospitality was celebrated. 

Even Dr. Sturges’s geniality was not sufficient to heighten the social 
temperature of the frightened Slades. But as these two confessed to 
each other afterwards, they could have yielded themselves to the 
occasion more fully if they had not felt that direful uncertainty as to 
what would happen next. One could n’t accuse a minister of light- 
mindedness. But did n’t Cousin Horace take the conversational curves 
as though Esther Cobb’s dearest principles were not standing naked 
and unsheltered to the attack ? 

The clash that they agreed could n’t in any case have been averted 
came promptly upon an anecdote of Dr. Sturges’s regarding mission- 
aries. It is beyond all doubt that no joke on that subject had ever 
been uttered before within the boundaries of Bancroft. Joseph Slade 
swallowed a too spontaneous chuckle, Maria looked at her plate, and 
Mrs. Cobb, vigorous, handsome old lady, stared beyond her guest as 
though she had not heard what he said. Within five minutes, however, 
she was catechizing the Doctor as to the facts he jested on, and drew 
from him the admission that his own church did not subscribe promin- 
ently to the foreign missionary endeavor. 

“We have so many heathen under our very feet,” he explained, 
smiling, “ and you know a modern institutional church P 

“ Don’t you save souls? ” demanded Esther Cobb clearly—the Esther 
Cobb of the dreaded Sundays, if her guest could have but known it. 

The Doctor beamed over his chicken. “Oh, we do our best,” he 
said. “I think we bring most of them half-way over, at all events.” 

“ Half-way?” repeated Esther Cobb. “I’ve never seen anything 
half-way about the Bible, Dr. Sturges. As I remember it, all the blood 
of the Lamb was shed. It’s everlasting fires that consume sinners. 
If a soul is n’t all saved,” she finished grimly, “ you might as well let 
it get what pleasure it can from sin.” 

Toward eight o’clock it would have seemed even to more fidgety 
perceptions than Maria Slade’s that a storm was suddenly near. The 
sultry day had seemed like an inarticulate creature wanting speech. 
And now at last it was finding its hoarse and ominous voice. At the 
first sound of thunder the two Slades sprang simultaneously from their 
high-backed ceremonial chairs. Here were the very heavens intervening 
to relieve them of further strain. 

Their hostess was far too practical to attempt to detain them, and 
five minutes later they were picking their way down the hill together, 
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the premature darkness made even more sombre and unnatural by the 
recurrent flashes of ungracious light. 

“He’d oughta been warned, Cousin Horace had,” Maria said 
soberly to her husband. “She never heard anybody talk that kind 
of religion before. No more did I. But I kind of liked some of the 
things he said,” she added daringly. “Scriptural or not.” 

“ She ’d never let Atwater talk as loose as that,” chuckled Joseph— 
but was promptly checked. 

“T declare I almost wish we could ’a’ kep’ him to our house,” Maria 
exclaimed, with sudden fervency, looking back at the Cobb house. “I 
don’t feel it’s right for him to stay up there to Esther Cobb’s, disturbin’ 
her ideas the way he will. You know nobody has ever disturbed Esther 
Cobb’s ideas. And he’s my relation, too.” 

“ Might do her good.” Joseph had a masculine rawness of expres- 
sion. “ She’s a wonderful good woman, but she is screwed up pretty 
tight into them hell-fire notions of hers.” 

“Good? *T would do her an awful lot of harm!” Maria main- 
tained. “She’s gettin’ to be an old lady now, even though she is an 
uncommon strong one, and she and her ideas are twisted up, as you 
say, too tight for any separatin’ to be done. I wish I could ’a’ warned 
Cousin Horace. I do wish I could ’a’ warned him.” 

The incipient violence of the tempest recurred in almost rhythmical 
stages, progressing toward its culmination by barely perceptible degrees. 
At nine o’clock, when Maria and Joseph went to bed, there was a long, 
menacing lull. 

“Maybe *t won’t rain after all,” suggested Maria, who had never 
overcome her dread of storms. 

“ Yes, *t will,” her husband corrected. “ Long about an hour from 
now you ’Il see the sky pretty well ripped up.” 

“Look and see if the Cobb house is lighted.” 

“Why, yes, ’tis,” Joseph ascertained, with surprise. ‘“ Mis’ Cobb 
don’t often sit up’s late’s this.” 

“ P’r’aps she feels the way I do,” complained Maria. “I’m sure 
I can’t ever go to sleep with a tempest on the way.” 

“Why, now, you know that’s dreadful foolish,” soothed Joseph. 

But Maria felt that she owed it to her own idea of herself to keep 
awake, and did so for two hours. Now and then the darkness showed 
a fiery fissure and the atmosphere heaved a mighty groan; then there 
would be a long interval of threatening quiet. About eleven, however, 
the long restrained passion of wind and rain broke forth. At almost 
the same moment the wide-awake Maria and the sleep-torpid Joseph 
sprang up to make the rattling windows fast. But as Maria stood 
pressing the clumsy little latch of her east window she saw something 
that seemed to her more portentous than the flame and crash of the 
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storm. The windows of Esther Cobb’s big house were still brightly 
lighted. 

“They ’re *fraid of the storm, maybe,” Joseph suggested sleepily. 

Maria repudiated the suggestion she herself had already made. 

“You know they ain’t,” she said, in a low, frightened tone. After 
the long strain of the evening she saw things sharply and terribly. 
“T guess I know what they ’re a-wrestling with up there on the hill, 
Joseph, and you do, too. It’s the wrath o’ God!” 

“You think they ’re a-havin’ it out?” Joseph was incredulous. 

“T know they be. I don’t know how it is, but I do. It’s a terrible 
thing, Joe, for them to be a-doin’ in a storm. They can’t both be right, 
one 0’ them’s wrong, one o’ them’s blasphemin’, and how much more 
will it take to make Him discharge the weapons of His wrath?” 

Joseph, fully awake, came to stand beside his wife at the east win- 
dow. 

“You don’t suppose they can still be doin’ that?” 

“ What else could they be a-doin’? ” 

Beautiful white rain, that seemed as heavy and hard as metal, 

now drove against the little house. Outside in the yard the trees 
swayed and groaned aloud under the furious stress of the wind. And 
the voice of the storm roared terribly its cosmic imprecations. But 
more and more, as they sat huddled in their opposite rocking chairs, 
under their plaid shawls, did the husband and wife become oblivious 
of the crashing forces about them. So much more terrible, to their 
groping imaginations, was the scene that Maria, in her halting, fright- 
ened phrases, described as happening in the house on the hill—a 
desperate, impious duel of Truth and Falsity, above which there hovered 
revengeful and pitiless Omnipotence, His flaming sword held ready to 
smite. 
Only in the more subdued intervals was it possible to see from the 
window, but as often as the rain lessened Joseph would go to look 
eastward; to report, always, that the lights in the Cobb house still 
shone. 

At one o’clock or thereabouts there were signs that the outer violence 
was definitely diminished. Maria sprang from her rocking chair. 

“ Joe Slade!” she cried hysterically, “I just can’t stand this any 
longer. I must know what’s a-happenin’ up there to Esther Cobb’s. 


One of ’em may be killed or both of ’em may be sick or——” 

“But they ain’t alone——” 

“Yes, they be. The help all sleep in the wing, and Mis’ Cobb 
always attends herself to closin’ the house. It’s one o'clock, Joe 
Slade, by your own watch! And their light ain’t been out yet! I want 
you to put on your clothes—the rain ’s a-slackin’ up—and ‘go up there 
and see if you can’t do something.” 
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Muttering unwillingness, Joseph again shuffled to the east window. 

“IT suppose you ‘hate to, but so do I, and I’m a-goin’ with you. 
I can’t go to sleep not knowin’ about them. Esther Cobb’s the best 
woman that ever lived, and Horace Sturges is my second cousin.” 

Joseph did not long rebel. Maria’s positiveness overcame him 
by very astonishment. A man finds something curiously disturbing 
in the rare decisiveness of a shy and vacillating woman. His impulse 
is by whatever means to gloss it over as soon as possible. Dressed alike, 
therefore, in rubber boots and overcoats, they shortly crept from the 
cottage and made their way up the drenched hillside, Joseph, with his 
murky, sputtering lantern, in the lead. 

Some time after Joseph Slade had knocked timidly upon the door, 
Dr. Sturges appeared. 

“We saw your light,” the man outside faltered, “and thought 
maybe something had happened.” 

“Why, this is wonderfully good of you.” The Doctor’s usually 
smiling face was entirely sober. “No, nothing has happened. That 
is, Mrs. Cobb is feeling a little tired, I imagine. It must be late, and 
we ’ve been having rather a long discussion.” 

“T knew you had! I knew you had!” Maria almost screamed, 
from the shadow where she stood. “Couldn’t you see that you 
should n’t argue things with Mis’ Cobb? Can you be a minister of the 
Gospel and want to destroy a good woman’s religion? ” 

It was plain that the clergyman would have offered no defense of 
his impiety, but at his side there now stood the mistress of the house 
herself—yet so strangely and intangibly altered that Maria might almost 
have believed that the avenging fires had scorched her. The stern 
beacon light in her eyes was turned to ashes, and her voice was husky 
and faint. 

“ Maria Slade,” she said slowly, “ you don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about. I made him talk to me; I made him sit here for hours 
explaining things to me. He’s a good man, and he knows much more 
than we do. He’s changed everything for me, but I made him do it. 
It’s all my fault. . . . . Good night, Maria. It’s been raining 
some, has n’t it?” 


To the pious of Bancroft, Eben Atwater and the church organ 
were but two features of a Sunday service. Mrs. Esther Cobb, with a 
Bible held ‘fast to her black silk bosom, advancing in stately fashion 
to her conspicuous pew, was associated with the idea of divine worship 
perhaps even more intimately than they. Dr. Horace Sturges, there- 
fore, with all his reputation for saintliness and eloquence, could not 
have expected to arouse the excitement in his Sunday morning congre- 
gation that Mrs. Esther Cobb’s absence caused. And the almost 
VoLt. LXXXIV.—30 
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heretical informality and cheerfulness of his address, which plainly wore 
its text as a mere tag, instead of being incorporated with the sacred 
fibre of the Gospel, aroused much less scandalized attention than if 
every head hadn’t been turned to see if, after all, Mrs. Cobb wasn’t 
coming in late. 

That afternoon, while Dr. Sturges was walking in the woods with 
her husband, Maria was not surprised to be summoned to the Cobb 
house. But to enter that house without seeing Esther Cobb stand erect 
and gracious at the parlor door was almost as if its mistress were dead. 
And Maria could have wept to see on the mahogany table in the hall 
a faint but tragic layer of dust. Upstairs, at the door of Mrs. Cobb’s 
bedroom, where they had directed her, Maria paused and knocked. 

“Why, come in, Maria Slade; there’s nothing to be afraid of. 
What I sent for you for was to tell you that I am not sick, and I will 
not have it get around Bancroft village that I am.” 

“But you—why, Mis’ Cobb!” Maria stood stunned, grief-stricken, 
at the sight of the haggard face on the pillow. It was an old woman 
who lay there suffering; and nobody had ever dared to call Esther 
Cobb an old woman before. 

“ Sit down over there by the window. I know I did n’t go to church 
this morning. But that’s no more than the rest of you have done 
at times.” 

“ Mis’ Cobb,” Maria ventured, “I wish you would n’t pay no atten- 
tion to what Horace Sturges tells you. I knew him ’fore he ever went 
to school at all.” 

“He’s a good man, Maria, perhaps the best I ever saw, I have n’t 
any doubt of that. But how he can stand his mushy religion !—I don’t 
mean to say that: it’s all true—he convinced me it’s true, but—well, 
there isn’t any snap about this old world, after all.” 

Maria displayed perhaps an excessive curiosity. 

“Don’t you ask me to tell you about it, Maria Slade. You keep 
on believing in hell and punishment. It’s good for you. It was always 
good forme. And you keep on fearing God, Maria, fear Him! It may 
be I’ve got to keep on believing in all this sweetness and softness your 
cousin talks about—yes, it’s all so, he showed me it’s all so,—but ”— 
the old lady raised herself in bed—“TI won’t have the people of Ban- 
croft take up any such belief! Think, yourself, Maria, what they 
would amount to if they did n’t believe as I ’ve taught them to believe! 
What would Eben Atwater amount to if I had n’t kept him up to the 
mark the way I have?” 

“Do you mean that everybody ’s saved?” Maria eagerly questioned, 
taking a chair nearer the bed. “ That there is n’t any damnation?” 

“ Maria, you ’re a good woman and you can keep a secret. There 
isn’t any damnation. But don’t you dare tell it to the people in the 
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village. Don’t you dare tell it to Joseph Slade, even. There was 
always something not quite stiff-backed about Joseph. And, good 
Lord! I don’t want any of them to suffer the way I ’ve suffered since 
last night—the way I shall keep on suffering. Tell them, Maria, that 
they must walk upright in the fear of the Lord. Tell them that the 
Lord will come with fire and with His chariots like a whirlwind, to 
render His anger with fury and His rebuke with flames of fire!” 
The old lady seemed to be chanting softly to herself. “ Don’t ever tell 
them the truth,” she added after a minute. “ Don’t ever tell them 
what’s ailing me.” 

“ Mis’ Cobb,” Maria pleaded, “I wish you would n’t mind it quite 
so much. Don’t you think it’s kind of pleasant, after all—what 
Cousin Horace told you?—kind of comfortable to think about?” 

“There you go! ” came from the only half-vanquished spirit in the 
bed. “Why should you suppose I care what ’s pleasant? What should 
I want with a pleasant God? You and Eben Atwater would fall quick 
enough into this sloppy way of thinking. But, Maria, Ill haunt you 
after I’m dead if you ever let Eben Atwater know! ” 

“Oh, you need n’t be afraid o’ my tellin’,” said Maria mournfully, 
as she rose to go. “I’ve kep’ things to myself before this. But I do 
wish it had n’t leaked out, for your sake, Mis’ Cobb. I wish Cousin 
Horace had stayed to home.” 

“He’s a good man,” Esther Cobb repeated, “ but upon my word I 
can’t see how he ever got to be one. And, Maria, would you mind ask- 
ing Dr. Gates to step around here this evening? I feel as if the 
spark of life had had too much cold water spilled on it. And maybe it 
can be relighted and maybe it can’t.” 


HIS PRIDE 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


WAS too proud to hazard all, 
| Too prudent and too wise; 
I thought to wait till I could see 
Surrender in her eyes; 


So patiently I held my peace 
And waited for the sign. 


To-day—they told me her last words: 
Her mother’s name—and mine. 
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POLITENESS 
By Thomas L. Masson 


Author of ‘* A Bachelor’s Baby,’ ‘‘ A Corner in Women,”’ etc. 


OLITENESS consists in concealing from other people the fact 
p that they annoy you. 

If a man springs up from his seat in a crowded car to give it 
to a woman, that is politeness. If he permits his wife to drag a chair 
from one room into the other, while he is smoking and reading the 
evening paper, that is innocent absorption. 

It pays to be polite—when it does n’t cost anything. 

Politeness originated in the garden of Eden, when Adam fell merely 
to oblige Eve. (And yet they say that man is selfish!) 

We should always be polite to our inferiors—in the presence of our 
superiors. Nothing is more effective. 

The man who is truly polite never forgets himself. Such a man, if 
he is obliged to kick another man down-stairs, will always see that 
his hat is sent out to him. 

Children are naturally impolite, until they are taught that they can- 
not hope to make much money without. 

Always be polite when you are borrowing money from a friend. 
Remember that it does n’t cost anything to give him the impression that 
you are going to pay him back. 

There are two kinds of politeness: politeness to yourself and polite- 
ness to others. 

When you come home late at night, for example, even if you are 
very tired, always remove your hat and coat before getting into bed. 
Tt is little attentions like this that constitute you a gentleman. At 
the same time, do not disturb your wife if you can possibly avoid it. 
It is the height of rudeness to awaken a sleeping lady. 

The polite man is always welcome everywhere. That is, almost 
everywhere—except at a bargain-counter, a fire, or a financial panic. 

Then he is de trop. 
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ONE LEG TO GO ON 
By Fane Belfield 


RAWLEY was down on his luck. 
“Things might be worse,” his wife had assured him that 
very morning, with the usual smile—for Molly had slid bravely 
down-hill by his side, never forgetting the smile. 

“T don’t see how they could be any worse,” the man had responded 
gloomily. “I’m still losing money—still living on my principal.” 

“But your principal, Art,” she had returned with gentle emphasis. 

“ Oh, yes, it’s mine—I have n’t borrowed it; but it’s rapidly grow- 
ing less. You ’re overworked—oh, I know it—you ’re not strong.” 

“In body,” Molly corrected deprecatingly. 

“ And the three children—oh, I see what they ought to have. How 
could things be worse? ” 

“ Well ”—his wife counted on her fingers—“ we have the children— 
all three. I have you—you have me. You’re not sick. I’m not really 
sick; only tired. Nobody ’s going blind; nobody ’s going to be operated 
on in the morning for appendicitis or cancer; and we’re none of us 
crazy.” 

“ Yet——” he had supplied suggestively. 

“ And we’re not going to be. Nothing is real trouble that can be 

changed. Your prospects may brighten any day. Art ”—hesitatingly— 
“are you very busy this afternoon? I promised to take Fred ”—that 
was the second child—“to the matinée benefit for the Home for 
Crippled Children.” 
_ “But you’re played out, Molly—you’ve been up all night with 
the baby. It isn’t necessary for Fred to go to the show.” Crawley 
was aware that his wife had been on the verge of asking him to take 
their boy ; but she knew he hated matinées—hen parties, he called them. 
Besides, he really was busy. 

But an hour later, over the office *phone, she had asked him. The 
baby was too fretful to leave—Fred was so disappointed. Could his 
Daddy take him to the show? So his Daddy had promised—ungra- 
ciously enough—and now as he waited at the door of the theatre for his 
boy and the nurse, and idly watched the gathering crowd, the man 
assured himself again that things were about as bad as they could be. 

His wife was not able to endure the strain of added pecuniary dis- 
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tress. His oldest girl had inherited her frail constitution but not her 
buoyant temperament. The boy had his mother’s disposition and his 
own physique. The baby—too young to display anything but clamor- 
ous needs! Well, the boy was something to bank upon. Crawley had 
worked indefatigably, but his early marriage had crippled his resources. 
And now the present hard times—the dishonesty of a man he had 
trusted—the failure of a number of his best customers—and at last 
of the bank in which he had deposited the bulk of his fortune! Well, 
there was a limit even to making failures. Crawley was discouraged— 
he did not feel capable of making the one effort more that succeeds. 

His wife was fond of quoting to him: “In due time ye shall reap 
if ye faint not.” He had threatened to have an illuminated motto of 
the text hung over her bedroom door. 

In due time! Well, it was due time—he had hustled—he was a 
failure, and it wasn’t in flesh and blood never to faint. Defeat was 
forced on half the world. He wondered vaguely how Molly could keep 
up her own unfailing courage in the face of failure. She must have 
been born that way. It occurred vaguely to the man’s mind how much 
worse their case would be if his wife had not retained her natural 
buoyancy ; but he lightly dismissed the thought. Yes, things were as 
bad as they could be! 

Crawley’s eyes lighted absently upon an ambulance driven up to the 
door of the theatre. He wondered what had happened—then he noticed 
the inscription: “Children’s Hospital.” He had forgotten the occasion. 
They must be bringing some of the crippled little ones to the show. 
They would have been better off in bed, he thought grimly. 

The young doctor in charge of the ambulance jumped down, a 
white-capped nurse brushed past. She beckoned to a big policeman; 
and the giant in brass buttons stooped and lifted the first child in 
his arms. 

“Do you think you can carry me up?” a thin little voice quavered. 

“T think,” the giant answered as he swallowed hard, “that I can 
manage it.” 

He lifted the twisted body in his arms—more tenderly than Crawley 
would have believed possible for one so massive—and then—quite sud- 
denly, Crawley found himself by the side of the big policeman. He 
never knew how or why he reached there. 

“Can I help? ”—he seemed to speak without volition. The young 
nurse smiled at the expression on the man’s face as she handed him a 
pair of crutches and another child. Crawley lifted the child and the 
crutches and followed the policeman—up-stairs to the tiers of boxes 
reserved for the crippled little ones. 

His guide made a cot of two chairs by the box rail and tenderly 
placed his frail burden where the child could look down upon the 
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wonders underneath. Crawley humbly started to follow the policeman’s 
example, but the boy he had carried put out one thin protesting hand. 

“T don’t need two chairs”—the child proudly lifted a shining 
emaciated face. “ You didn’t notice—did you?—that I have one leg 
to go on.” 

The boy took his crutches from beneath Crawley’s arm and hobbled 
around the box. “Watch me, mister. Are you watching? See how I 
can walk! You did n’t notice that I had one leg—did you, now?” 

“No,” his conductor responded solemnly. “ Forgive me—I am 
very stupid. I did not notice.” 

“ Are you going to stay and look on from here? Are you crippled, 
too ? ” 

“No, not that way. I’m going to bring up some more of you.” 

Crawley hurried down-stairs—making his way through groups of 
young girls in Dolly Drake costumes, selling papers and candy. Brush- 
ing by pretty trained nurses, marketing programmes, he passed out in 
the wake of the big policeman, who seemed to take it for granted that 
he was part of the programme. They went from one ambulance to 
another until all the distorted little bodies were comfortably bestowed 
along the upper tiers. 

Then, as Crawley stood by the last empty ambulance, he was con- 
scious of a moist, clinging hand thrust into his own. 

“ Daddy! ” cried a hearty little voice—a voice that had no quiver in 
it—and Crawley looked down into the glowing, ruddy face of his own 
boy, Fred. “Daddy, I almost was late.” 

“Yes ”—Crawley absently pressed the clinging hand. “Yes. 
go in now.” 

Every seat had been sold. In the lower boxes Mrs. George Cad- 
wallader entertained a party of children whose white dresses and 
broad ribbons gleamed against the green velvet curtains. 

Crawley’s gaze wandered from the well kept, straight bodies, the 
round faces glowing with health, to the pale, drawn brows, the gaunt 
frames, leaning over the upper rails. Nothing was to be gained by draw- 
ing comparisons. Such conditions existed, and they had to be accepted 
until they could be made better. The matinée was given to help make 
them better. Crawley was glad to be here—to be a part of the 
programme. 

After all, no eyes in the lower boxes shone with such a light of 
expectancy as the blue ones of the little boy who had one leg to go on. 
Crawley singled him out leaning over the balcony. The child recognized 
his friend, and bent further over to wave his hand. 

At that Crawley rose in his seat, lifted Fred’s red cap, and waved 
in reply, as though the boy in the upper tier and he were alone on a 


desert island. 
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The children below glanced up curiously, their laughter hushed. 
Many eyes in the audience followed; and the boy in the upper tier 
laughed aloud, feeling a part of the show. 

“ What ’s he laughin’ at, Daddy?” Fred strained forward. 

“ He’s laughing, little son, because we are all looking at him, and 
because he is happy.” 

“Why is he happy, Daddy?” 

“ Because he has one leg to go on, little son.” 

Fred stretched out his own straight, sturdy members. 

“T would n’t be,” he returned with an air of finality. “ Ain’t it 
awful, Daddy?” 

“Tt might be worse,” Crawley heard himself answer. “ He might 
have no leg at all.” 

The orchestra began the overture. The play was “ Mother Goose.” 

From his seat Crawley could watch the faces in the upper boxes; 
and the enthusiastic comments of his little son fell upon deaf ears. 
Presently a large egg was brought in. Mother Goose tapped it with her 
wand and out stepped a little fairy and a huge white Polar Bear! 

The little fairy shook wide her spangled gauze skirt. Pointed white 
wings spread from her shoulders. A shining star glittered upon her 
forehead. The Polar Bear smoothed his thick white fur, and the little 
fairy and the huge Polar Bear began to dance. So did the eyes in the 
upper tiers—their twisted limbs forgot. 

After the dance there was a fairy ballet of twenty little fairies and 
twenty Polar Bears, and then the show was over. 

“What are you looking at, Daddy?” The audience had risen and 
was making ready to depart. 

“Don’t you see the little boy standing up? He is leaning over— 
he is looking at you!” 

Crawley lifted his own boy upon his shoulders. 

“ There—wave your cap to him—so!” The boy in the upper tier 
leaned upon one crutch and waved the other in smiling response. 

“ You need n’t come to carry me down! ” he shouted ; and again the 
audience looked up. “I can get along on one!” 

“T think,” said Crawley reflectively, “that I can too.” 

And he went home to return his wife’s smile. 
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THE PINNACLES OF FAME 
By Hopkins Moorhouse 


> 


briskly to the platform; for even the pokey local did not 
stop at Tiverton longer than was imperative. 

But Mr. Ashberry Emerson was not one to be bulldozed into un- 
seemly haste by the officials of any rusty little railroad, even if his 
ticket did read through to such an insignificant place as Tiverton. 
He descended with all the unruffled self-possession that marks the 
experienced traveller and the man of large affairs. 

Indeed, Mr. Emerson’s personal appearance paid full tribute to such 
status. His gray Tuxedo was as spotless as it was uncreased; his 
fancy vest was of the latest cut, his linen immaculate, his soft lavender 
cravat tied in an artistic knot, his neat striped trousers—in very truth, 
from the soles of his gleaming patent-leathers to the crown of his 
nobby derby hat was Mr. Ashberry Emerson a man of metropolitan 
flavor. It needed not that he was good-looking .to add to his air of 
distinguished affluence. 

With rumpled tow hair and one big hand funnelled on either side of 
a surprisingly wide mouth, a rawboned youth was standing on the 
front seat of a democrat at the end of the platform, his only mission 
in life apparently being to bawl: “ All *board fer Ell-yott’s You-reeka 
Hotel!” till his face was very red. One beckoning flip of the gentle- 
man’s pearl-gray gloves brought him tumbling heels over head out of 
the rig in an overwhelming desire to arrive before sundry loungers, 
propped against the station wall, awoke to the fact that there was 
business afoot. As they came for him, pell-mell in an eager scuffling 
bunch, Mr. Emerson smiled with the easy indulgence of one accustomed 
to being obeyed promptly; then, having relinquished his suit-case and 
baggage-checks, he advanced along the platform, jauntily swinging his 
shiny silver-tipped cane and looking about with interest. 

A toothless old man, whose bony brown hands rested heavily” on 
the knob of his stick, stooped towards him with the peer of failing 
sight. Mr. Emerson stopped abruptly. 

“ Well, bless my heart! if it is n’t———- Why, how are you, Jerry?” 
he greeted jovially. 


warned the conductor sonorously as he swung 
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“ Wash ye a-shpeakin’ to me, shir?” asked the old fellow nervously. 

“To Jerry Rawlins and no one else. It’s a long time, Jerry. No 
doubt I’ve outgrown your recollection, eh?” 

“Mm—mm. Aye a’nt sheein’ shpry ’sh Aye uster. Aye dunno who 
ye be, shir,” admitted Jerry, peering close and rasping the gray stubble 
on his chin in growing bewilderment. 

“Well, can’t say I blame you,” smiled Mr. Emerson. “Time 
brings its changes, and—let me see—it must be fully fifteen years since 
I helped rob your cabbage-patch on Hallowe’en. Perhaps you re- 
member a barefooted, freckle-faced young rascal by the name of 
Tommy Emerson? ” 

“ Oo—aye!” nodded the old man slowly. “Jabe Emershon’s boy! 
An’ be ye a-tellin’ me ye’re him? Look ud thet, wud ye! Oh, look 
ud thet, now! Well, by Jing! An’ how be ye, Tommy?” cried old 
Jerry in wheezy excitement. 

“ Fine as silk!” declared Mr. Emerson. 

“Shilk? Shilk, be they? Look ud thet, wud ye, now! ” he cackled. 
“ Aye mush shay them do be fine duds! ” 

Mr. Emerson’s amusement sobered away suddenly. He laid a 
hesitant hand on the old fellow’s shoulder. 

“My mother—she is—quite well, I hope?” 

“Hey? Oh, Lordy! an’ thet she be—right shmart, Tommy. An’ 
she were a-shayin’ to me on’y yeshtiddy——” 

“Come on, Jerry! ’Bus is waiting, and we’ll ride down-town 
together. Got a hundred questions to ask you!” 

Mr. Ashberry Emerson’s laugh was buoyant. He breathed deeply ; 
his eyes shone. He tossed a half-dollar to the towheaded driver of 
the democrat and told that lanky individual that if there was any 
change to buy himself an automobile with it; and the regular fare 
being only ten cents per passenger, Tow-Head spent his exuberance 
upon the bony horse with such lavish hand that they rolled the record 
all to flinders and pulled up in front of “ Ell-yott’s You-reeka Hotel ” 
with a jolt that ran the shafts clean up to the horse’s ears and sent 
old Jerry Rawlins sprawling from his seat. 

But old Jerry did n’t care. Nobody cared; for had not the station 
loungers already joined the hotel loungers, and were they not all lined 
up with a single thought? Assuredly. Nor did “the Widder Emer- 
son’s boy, Tom—him that runned away fifteen years ago” fail to 
interpret the full measure of his duty; he knew many things, did Mr. 
Ashberry Emerson, and after the third drink and a cigar all around, 
the crowd in Dick Elliot’s bar were prepared to assert the fact with 
spirit could they have found anybody to question a thing so self- 
evident. 

For after throwing a silver dollar to wee Johnny Bowser and 
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sending him flying off to the little cottage on the outskirts with a 
warning of his arrival, Mr. Emerson with befitting liberality had 
passed around little white pasteboard cards from which the major 
portion of Tiverton’s male population assimilated the fact that he was 
no less a personage than 


T. Ashberry Emerson 
Premier’s Private Secretary 
Toronto, Canada, 


Whereupon Editor Bill Bassett had taken it upon himself to ex- 
plain that the word “ Premier” was derived from the Latin premo, 
meaning first, and that in Canada the State-Governors were called 
Premiers, because they were the first or highest officials in their several 
States, only they were called Provinces instead of States, etc., etc. 

Then Mayor Pratt had happened along and delivered a speech 
backing up what Editor Bassett had said, and enlarging eloquently 
upon the national importance of Premiers and Premiers’ Secretaries, 
and the magnificent success that had been attained by their fellow- 
townsman—for they would always and had always considered him a 
fellow-townsman, even though the glittering Pinnacles of Fame had 
called him from their midst, ete., etc. 

So that finally, when Mr. Emerson had responded in ready appre- 
ciation of these beautiful sentiments, the cheer he evoked quite drowned 
the weak voice of old Jerry Rawlins, who was vainly trying to get 
somebody to listen to the important, if not wholly reliable, information 
that “ Aye knowed ’m ash shoon ’sh Aye sot may aye on ’m.” 

And while all this was going on at the hotel, wee Johnny Bowser 
reached the Emerson cottage in a state of panting incoherency and 
frightened the good old woman half out of her wits and poor, simper- 
ing Sarah Ann completely out of the small quantity she had; so that 
they bustled madly about to straighten up the house, under the im- 
pression that the bishop of the diocese in a long-tailed coat had arrived 
and had sent them out a dollar to pay for his supper. 

This way came back to the home of his boyhood, after fifteen long 
years, young Tommy Emerson, the village scamp of yore. The news 
of his advent spread abroad quite as swiftly as if he had murdered 
somebody or carried an epidemic of smallpox in his suit-case, the 
only difference being that the trail of talk was everywhere commen- 
datory instead of condemnatory. And the story of his rise in life 
formed the chief topic of conversation at more than one hundred tea- 
tables that night. 

“ An’ he’s went an’ brought his mother the mos’ wunnerfullest, 
b’ufullest black silk dress y’ ever seen!” vouchsafed Miss Susie Pratt’s 
young sister, who had been lucky enough to chance into the Emerson 
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cottage on her way home from school. “ An’ the’s oh sech a purty 
bunnet to go with it—all kivered with pink flowers! An’ he’s went 
an’ gone an’ bought his sister, Sairy Ann, a gol’ ring with reely 
di’munds in ’t, an’ it shines just like everythin’. An’—an’ the’s a grea’ 
big box o’ candy; an’—an’ a dress fer Sairy Ann too! An’—an’ 
1 heerd ’m say as he wuz agoin’ to git new carpits an’ fix the house 
up purty! *—an’——” 

But at this point the strain of such a prolonged speech without in- 
terruption and reproval by and from those in authority so embarrassed 
the excited Jemima that mere words failed her in the hour of need 
and she subsided, gasping for breath. 

“Laws! He must’ve got quite well off,” commented Mrs. Pratt 
with interest. 

“ Wait till ye see the clo’es he’s got on!” nodded the Mayor, with 
a pleased smile. “I declar’ I ain’t seen sech a spic-an’-span young 
hoss in—’member thet there drummer the gals all raved over here 
las’ summer? Well, ef Tom Emerson ain’t got him beat out in the 
first heat—well, purt’ nigh!” Mrs. Pratt looked fondly across at his 
elder daughter, Susie, who blushed prettily, and followed it up with 
a sly wink at her mother, who smiled confidently. 

“IT think, Pa, 1’ll jest run over in the mornin’ an’ see ef Mis’ 
Emerson can’t come an’ take tea with us to-morry night,” said the 
latter. ‘“ You know, we be’n agoin’ to ast her——” 

Mr. Pratt nodded readily. “I hev a’ready invited the young man, 
Tildy,” he announced with the calm assurance of a man who knows 
that for once his action is beyond criticism. “ An’ what’s more to 
the pint, he’s a-comin’—with pleasure, he sed.” 

Thus it began. And because Mrs. Councilman Hendricks knew 
Mrs. Mayor Pratt of old; because Miss Clementina Hendricks was as 
pretty as Miss Susie Pratt (oh, bless you, every bit!) ; because, further- 
more, Mrs. Councilman Hendricks also had for a long time been going 
to ask Mrs. Emerson in for tea—because of these things it came about 
that Mrs. H. and Mrs. P. reached the Emerson gate at one and the 
same moment next morning. And once the leaders of Tiverton 
society had stepped forward, the rank and file trotted after like a 
bleating flock of very fluffy and very curious baa-baas. 

And it is safe to say that never in all her born days had dear old 
Mrs. Emerson heard so many kind words or received so many apologies 
for so many things; certainly never so many invitations to dinner 
and tea. It quite bewildered her to keep track of them; so that finally 
she had to jot them down in the back of the little book where she 
kept her grocery accounts. For of course nobody would hear of such 
a thing as a refusal—not for the tiniest of minutes! 

More than this, they coaxed the little old lady into donning the 
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uew silk dress, with the bonnet to matcl:; and Sarah Ann put on hers, 
too, and stood near the window so that the sun could make the diamond 
ring sparkle for their individual and collective delectation, after 
which everybody ate a candy out of the big, flowery bon-bon box. Never 
were such candies! Never was such a ring! Never such dresses and 
bonnets ! 

And the Widow Emerson sat herself down in the old rocker, her 
faded cheeks glowing with pride as she told of what Tommy was going 
to do to fix up the house; how years ago when he went away from 
home and was kissing her good-by he had said that some day he was 
coming back, all fixed up in fine clothes, and would bring her this 
very silk dress and this very bonnet when he had become a man and 
famous in the big cities. At which Mrs. Pratt kept bobbing her 
head and murmured: “ Won-der-ful!” And Mrs. Hendricks kept 
bobbing her head and remarked: “ How nice!” And all the others 
kept bobbing their heads and relieved themselves of similar comments. 
Never was such a boy! 

He knew many things, did Mr. Ashberry Emerson; that was why, 
after shaking hands with Mesdames Pratt and Hendricks, he skipped 
out the back way and fled to the shelter of the Bugle office, where 
Editor Bill Bassett, in a particularly dirty shirt, sat with his long legs 
crossed on a particularly rickety old table, smoking an equally dilapi- 
dated cob pipe, tied together with string and plugged beneath with 
a cork. It was foggy inside, due to eruption of said pipe, and Mr. 
Bassett was deeply engrossed, being up to his ears in admiration of a 
literary masterpiece the preparation of which had kept him up most 
of the night. 

For it was not often that Editor Bill had opportunity worthy of 
those far flights of which his fancy was capable when it really got 
going; when Mr. Bassett straddled Pegasus in the glow of a “big 
story,” he was good for much more than a hundred yards. That he 
considered the arrival in their midst of Mr. T. Ashberry Emerson, 
Private Secretary, occasion for a loud and long blast from the Bugle 
was as obvious as the galley-proofs in his hand. Not only was there 
a full column of eulogy in the editor’s best classical vein; but in 
addition there were interviews with all of Tiverton’s old-timers, re- 
calling the days when the “ honored son of an honorable father and « 
gracious mother ” had spagged about in his bare feet at the head of a 
horde of young scamps, a fact significant of those qualities of leader- 
ship which had been so amply exemplified in the successful career 
which he had carved for himself despite the exigencies of twentieth- 
century competition, etc., etc. 

“Think she ’ll do?” queried Bill as he wiped his inky hands on 
his trousers and gingerly picked a cigar from the silver-mounted case 
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which his visitor proffered. “TI c’d do a lot better ’n that, if I wasn’t 
so all-fired busy ’t I had to dash her off any kind o’ a way,” he 
apologized mendaciously. 

“Mr. Bassett,” replied T. Ashberry with enthusiasm, “I venture 
to say I could n’t do it better myself. But what is all this about a 
banquet in the Opera House? I have n’t heard anything of that.” 

“Well, I ’low you will,” averred Bill, with a knowing grin. 
“ Anythin’ the Bugle prints, Mr. Emerson, c’n be th’r’ly relied upon 
as bein’ stric’ly ’cordin’ to fac’. We gets our noos in advance; else 
w’y be a noospaper at all? I says. Ther’ll be speechifyin’, an’ the 
ladies is goin’ to pervide the ’freshments, an’ the shindig ’ll wind up 
with dancin’—jest like the Bugle says. An’ you’re to be the guest 
o’ honor, an’ the town pays fer the light—jest like the Bugle says.” 

And sure enough, the Bugle was right, even to the prediction that 
the affair would be marked by that unqualified success which alone 
could be in harmony with the proud achievements of their honored 
guest. In fact, Tiverton outshone itself so completely that everybody 
was vaguely surprised at everybody else; and it was a very delicate 
question indeed as to which looked the nicer—Miss Susie Pratt or 
Miss Clementina Hendricks, both being resplendent in new dresses, 
beribboned and befrilled. 

“°S like chicken,” facetiously remarked Mr. Bassett, nudging Miss 
Arabella Robb. “Some’s fond o’ the light an’ some’s fond o’ the 
dark, but both is chicken. ’Pears like he’s ekelly fond o’ both. See 
them winnin’ smiles, Miss Robb? When Mark Antonio ec’n handle 
two Cleopatros—well, statesmanlike tac’, I calls it.” 

“ An’ he has such a classic pro-file!/” chirped Miss Robb, who 
was taking a correspondence course in art. 

Thus from the time old Ben Groat, who was “deef as a post,” 
had bitten a piece out of the first sandwich under the misapprehension 
that the parson had already asked the blessing—from the very first to 
the very last, T. Ashberry Emerson, Private Secretary, sat, ate, spoke, 
and danced in the focus of the public eye, in the white light of public 
favor. Breathlessly they listened while he told them of that vast 
Dominion to the north; of political campaigns which had necessitated 
him travelling thousands of miles in company with Premier E. B. 
Knowles; of how once they had been stuck in a snowbank for three 
days in the northern part of the province and might have suffered 
untold hardships had it not been for the fact that they always travelled 
in the Premier’s private car, which was kept constantly well-stocked 
with luxurious comforts of all sorts. 

The trainmen had managed to keep the engine alive in order that 
they might have steam in the pipes. So that there they were, snug 
and cozy as could be, with Jepson, the steward, serving sherry bouillon, 
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fricassee of calf’s sweetbread, sliced California tomatoes, and other 
unseasonable delicacies; while outside the snow was jammed level 
with the cab windows of the engine, and a blizzard howled furiously 
and filled the air so full of flying snow that once outdoors you could n’t 
see your own nose, let alone anybody else’s. - 

With the solemn importance of a missionary fresh from the be- 
nighted heathen of Greenland’s Icy Mountains, Mr. Emerson paused. 
He ran his eyes slowly down one side of the long banquet-board and 
back up the other side. Old Bent Groat, with one hand behind his 
best ear, was leaning forward as far as he could get without falling 
completely over into stout Mrs. Larcombe’s lap; old Jerry Rawlins, 
with his mouth so wide open that his lower “ goombs” were visible, 
was peering earnestly; everybody else seemed equally bent on obeying 
the Scriptural injunction concerning those that had ears to hear. 
With a thrill of gratification, Mr. Emerson cleared his throat. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he resumed, “I went up to the Premier 
and I said, ‘ E. B.,’ I said, ‘this is a bad storm.’ He turned to me 
and, putting his hand on my shoulder, he said, ‘ Emer, you’re right 
as usual. It is a bad storm—a very bad storm. In fact, Emer, my 
boy,’ he said to me, ‘ now that you speak of it, I may say, with all due 
regard for truth and precedent, it’s the very worst storm I’ve seen 
in thirty years.’ 

“TI saw, ladies and gentlemen, that we were indeed stuck and 
would not be able to reach our destination for that night’s meeting. 
I pointed this out to the Premier and succeeded in convincing him 
that I was right. We had telegraph apparatus on board, and I 
ordered the train-crew to cut the wire and put us in touch with the 
operator at the next station. In that way I got word through that we 
were stuck and knew that they would send a snow-plow to dig us out 
as soon as possible. 

“TI then rang the bell for the steward. ‘Jepson,’ I said, ‘ bring 
us some cigars.” ‘ Would you like the Havanas or the Domestics, sir?’ 
said Jepson to me. And, knowing the Premier would leave the 
choice to me, having at all times great confidence in my judgment and 
discretion, ‘ Bring us the Havanas, Jepson,’ I ordered. And when he 
had obeyed my instructions, we lit our cigars and played dominoes, 
the Premier and me.” 

Commenting in the Bugle afterwards, Editor Bill said it was a 
“ masterly oration,” a verdict with which everybody agreed. In fact, 
the whole affair, from “alpha to omega,” was a glowing tribute to 
their fellow-townsman, and equalled only by the enthusiastic send- 
off which marked Mr. Ashberry Emerson’s departure from their midst. 
For, pleasant though it be thus to renew the ties of home and fireside, 
a politician perforce must meet the incessant demands entailed by 
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virtue of his position as a public servant; so said Mr. Emerson. And 
when he had fixed up his mother’s little place till it was cozy and 
pretty as could be; when he had opened an account for her at the 
local bank; when he had given a subscription to the Temperance 
League, had stuffed a ten-dollar bill into old Jerry Rawlins’s pocket 
to pay for the cabbages stolen in the wicked days of yore, and had 
paid for the Bugle several years in advance—when he had done these 
things and several more, Mr. Emerson packed his trunk. 

The Mayor and Councilmen, who had consulted him on several 
matters of civic importance such as drains, etc., showed their gratitude 
for the expert advice thus cheaply acquired, by hiring the Tiverton 
Brass Band of six separate and distinct pieces to escort the Secretary 
to the station, and the whole town turned out to say good-by. 

A great day it was for Mr. Ashberry Emerson. A great day was 
it for poor Sarah Ann, who wore her new dress and showed her shiny 
ring to wee Johnny Bowser and other small creatures, filling them 
with unholy envy and admiration. But it was the greatest day of all 
for old Mrs. Emerson, whose cheeks were flushed a wild-rose pink 
with excitement, and whose eyes shone with tears of love and pride in 
her boy. 

The train was almost on time for once, and the short interval 
before it steamed in was one of the liveliest the little wooden station 
had ever experienced. Mayor Pratt, Councilman Hendricks, and all 
the other councilmen and officials seized the opportunity for making 
brief speeches. Editor Bill Bassett flitted here, there, and everywhere, 
his note-book in constant use. The gay ribbons of Miss Pratt and Miss 
Hendricks fluttered in the breeze, and their hearts went pit-a-pat every 
time Mr. Emerson smiled upon them, which was often. Old Jerry 
Rawlins, who had been fidgeting about in an anxious attempt to find 
somebody to talk to, finally discovered an audience in the palsied 
person of old Ben Groat, who was promptly driven into a corner and 
there buttonholed. 

“ Aye tell ye, Ben, Aye knowed ’m ash shoon ’sh Aye sot may aye 
on ’m! An’ he shaysh to me, ‘ Jerry,’ he shaysh, ‘ Aye wanter talk to 
ye an’ nobuddy elshe,’ he shaysh. ‘Aye wanter show ye m’ noo 
clo’es,’ he shaysh, ‘fer they be made o’ shilk,’ he shaysh. An’ Aye 
shaysh to him——” 

Far down the track a whistle blew and smoke was visible. At 
once the good-byes began. Mr. Emerson shook hands with them all, 
and if he shook hands with some of them more than once it was for 
good measure. He kissed his sister, Sarah Ann, who burst into tears. 
Then, last of all, he went to his little old mother, fondly pinched her 
cheeks and kissed her several times before them all, vowing that he 
would be back again just as soon as he could. 
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In rattled the train and bumped to a squeaky stop. The con- 
ductor swung briskly to the platform with a warning “’Bo—ard! ”— 
for even the pokey local did not stop at Tiverton longer than was 
imperative. “Play!” shouted the leader wildly, and the Tiverton 
Brass Band, standing in a little circle, blew till their six faces went 
quite red. Thus to the strains of “ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 
did Mr. Ashberry Emerson give his old mother one last big hug and 
mount the back step of the back car. 

As the train pulled leisurely away, a great cheer broke from the 
assembled citizens of Tiverton—a cheer in which even Bob Applegate 
and Hen Jenkins joined heartily, despite the fact that their respective 
girls had not looked at them for two whole weeks. 

And Mr. Emerson remained on the rear platform, waving his 
handkerchief—remained there until the bit of white that fluttered 
in the uplifted hand of his proud little old mother was utterly lost 
in the shimmer of distance. 


The Premier’s carriage, glittering in the sunlight, was standing 
before the Parliament Buildings. The Premier himself, complacently 
stroking his mustache, came down the steps. 

“ Ah!” he said, glancing up at the man who held the reins. “ Back 
again, I see.” 

“Yes, sir. Just got in this morning, sir, in time to drive up.” 

“Very good. Take me down to the bank. Tell cook I’! be bring- 
ing a couple of the directors out to dinner. And, by the way, my man, 
overhaul that harness for the sorrel team; it has n’t been cleaned since 
you left.” He paused with one foot on the carriage-step. “ Er— 
had a good time, Thomas? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir!” grinned Mr. Emerson. “ The time of my life, sir! 
Thank you, sir.” 


MUSINGS 


WitH a great many people, “up-to-date” means straw hats in 
January. 

How to make a dollar go a long way: Mail it to Roosevelt. 

THERE is a fortune in sight for the dermatologist who discovers a 
bleach for the Black Hand. 

Berore we can talk intelligently about woman’s suffrage, we must 


discover whether the country is really governed by the man higher up 


or the woman lower down behind the man higher up. 
Ellis O. Jones 
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THE LAYMAN ART-LOVER 
By Fane Dearborn Mills 


the attitudes of the spectators suddenly revealed the large pro- 

portion of intelligent people who do not dare to trust their 
own impressions about art enough to form opinions of new work. Such 
beholders were nonplussed by the queer creations that stared down 
at them from the walls, with all of Whistler’s impudent demand for 
admiration—which, by the way, they got. The self-distrustful visitors 
were looking at each other in dismay, whispering, “I wish I knew 
what the artists really think of them,” and they waited until the 
artists told them. 

These people would not have hesitated to pronounce the same 
pictures wonderful if the name attached to them had been “ Raphael ” 
or “ Michelangelo,” or any other of the known great ones; but 
Whistler’s work, although his reputation was undoubted, now after 
his death awaited the final decision as to his fixed place in the world 
of art. The inability of these intelligent people to decide what they 
thought about it shows how mechanical is much even of what seems 
independent judgment. It is like a child’s knowledge of multiplying, 
without his knowing the meaning of the process. The similarity is 
striking: 5 times 5 are 25, put down the 5 and carry the 2; that 
picture is by an unknown artist, this is a Raphael, put down the 
unknown for a nobody, and carry the Raphael in mind forevermore. 
To be sure, all the self-distrustful ones do not fall into this mechan- 
ical habit; for there are a few among them who see the quality of 
such appreciation, and choose the alternative of declaring that they 
do not know anything about art. 

The artist and the connoisseur sometimes take a mistaken pride in 
this difference between these laymen and themselves. Such a feel- 
ing works misfortune to everybody. The timid layman is only too 
ready to believe that artists and connoisseurs possess a faculty of 
understanding which was left out in the creation of his own mental 
structure. There seems to him something mysterious in a picture, 
a piece of sculpture, music, or architecture, a something he has not 
the faculty for detecting, and consequently he can never be able to 
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judge independently of their artistic merit. Therefore he does not 
try. This is unfortunate, because his is the great public body who 
would make the largest demands upon the artists for their work, if 
the members of that body could appreciate independently; also, this 
same great body of laymen determine, practically, the beauty or the 
ugliness of the common environment; and the man-made world, at 
present, is mostly ugliness, and this depresses the human spirit as 
one moves through it, and makes life seem a dull and dreary existence. 
Beauty recreates, refreshes, stimulates, inspires; but streets disfigured 
with unsightly trolley-poles and ill-proportioned and often over- 
decorated buildings, and interiors so overcrowded, although with 
genuine art, that all harmony of arrangement is destroyed, depress, 
dishearten, and deaden the soul. The laymen, not designedly, but 
from the helplessness of their self-distrust, permit the unsightliness. 
If every intelligent person among them were an independent judge 
of the artistic, such surroundings could not exist. The protest would 
be too strong, the way out too easily seen. The laymen long for 
the inspiration of beauty in their daily life. They strive for it 
constantly, their very over-decorating and overcrowding is a des- 
perate struggle for it; but many of their efforts are simply imita- 
tions of “what everybody has,” as their opinions on works of art 
are imitations of what the artists think. The world will never be 
filled with beauty until the laymen learn to delight in their own 
impressions, and to trust them; for it is impossible to demand artistic 
work in great quantities if one has no opinion of it until he has 
“called up Central” to find out what he may think. The involun- 
tary, “ How beautiful! I must have that!” is a power for Art-Life; 
the hesitating, “I wonder if that is good!” is its destroyer. 


What is it in art which determines its merit? It is the impres- 
sion it makes on the emotions of the beholder. However much one 
may know of the technique and history of art, he must, for his de- 
cision, look to the power of a picture to arouse the kind of feeling 
which the artist evidently intended that it should arouse. If a 
painted sunset excites the same emotions as a real sunset of a similar 
kind, it is genuine art, whether the artist painted it with the handle 
of his brush or with the hairs of it, whether he lived in this century 
or in prehistoric ages. And the layman may study his own emotions 
in looking at a real sunset, and those in looking at the painted one, 
and decide just as truly as an artist whether the two agree. 

The technicalities of art are another matter, a separate study, an 
enjoyment by themselves. It is the kind of technique and history, 
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and the place demanded for them by the artists and the connoisseur, 
which discourage the layman. In the first place, he does not care 
for so exhaustive a technical study as the other two delight in; and 
in the second, he does not want that study thrust upon him when 
he is at the height of his emotional enjoyment; and the implication 
that one can have no judgment as to the merit of the work unless 
the technicalities are brought prominently forward so that they 
destroy emotional delight gives rise to his self-distrust. The artist, 
“the worker,” mingles technicalities and emotion, from necessity as 
well as choice; the connoisseur, “the knower,” from choice alone. 
Both of these appreciators, for instance, love to watch the crude 
beginnings of a picture until they ripen into the completed ideal, 
under the artist’s skilful hand; they love to hear the repeated re- 
hearsals of a chorus, in order to see the first imperfections drop away, 
one by one, eliminated by the trained work of the singers; but the 
layman is a mere art-lover, one who neither cares to work nor, in 
any exhaustive sense, to “know,” but mostly to love and to enjoy 
emotionally. He delights to wait for the completion of a work, and 
then to revel in the feelings which rush through his whole being, 
when the perfected glory bursts upon his senses in its full force. 


Even the artist and the connoisseur must have such moments of 
emotional absorption; but they seem little disturbed by the intrusion 
upon them of thoughts of technicalities, probably because emotion 
and technique are so much a one in their minds. To the layman, on 
the contrary, technicalities are like sermons: he enjoys them, but 
in their proper time and place; also in quantities suited to his smaller 
artistically technical digestion. Therefore, he is bewildered, intimi- 
dated, disheartened by the demand, especially from connoisseurs, that 
enjoyment of art, and decision regarding it, should necessarily involve 
long words, long courses of technical reasoning, long processes of 
memorizing more words and more reasoning; and all this, at just 
the moment when he wants to lose himself in his emotions. 

Fortunately, there are some laymen bold enough to have freed 
themselves from this kind of bondage. This independent art-lover 
aims to keep unalloyed within himself such power as is possessed by 
the “little four-year old critic” mentioned in a modern classic, who 
“knows a good story as she knows a good apple.” How the flavor got 
there she has not scientifically considered, but being there, her uncloyed 
palate will find it out. So the independent art-lover “tastes” to 
see if the work is good, and by lingering over his emotions which it 
has aroused, decides upon it. 
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He, therefore, follows the same methods with art as with nature. 
As he sits on the beach, on an October day, he takes in long breaths 
for the mere sensation of the salt odor; watches, fascinated, the 
foam tumbling over to the sand, the skimming of the sails, the ex- 
quisite light-blue of water and sky,—which are of exactly the same 
shade,—and feels, deliciously, the inspiration of the autumn air. 
He thinks, perhaps, that he has never seen so delicate a blue that was 
so brilliant, except in the light-blue morning-glories of Mexico. He 
recalls that 


bowl in a mountain range, 
A great, big, wondrous bowl, 


on the side of which he once lived. He sees again thc mountains all 
around and thousands of feet above him, and the thread of the river 
hundreds of feet below. Some of the morning-glories have climbed 
the ridge to the edge of its flat top (the patio), on which his tent 
stands; and some of the lesser hills of the “bowl” up toward the 
sky, and some of the slopes down toward the river, are solid banks 
of these glorious flowers, stretching out until they are hidden by 
interrupting heights and lost in the depths of cafions. It is as bright 
an October day as this, and he is again feasting on the vividly deli- 
cate color of the myriad flower faces turned toward him in the sun- 
light, and then he has gathered a few of them in his hands; they 
softly cling to his fingers,—and sea and sky, mountains and morning- 
glories, the touch of the air and that of the dainty petals, all mingle 
in one delicious dream. Afterward he knows that his delight in the 
scenes was too absorbing for him to have admitted, patiently, the 
thought of the Law of the Refraction of Light, or even the simple 
botanical name of the morning-glories. He decides that the Divine 
Artist has created two scenes of rare beauty; and when he looks 
upon a work of art he loves to judge of it by the same emotional 
method. 


Every layman is, either actually or potentially, an art-lover. 
Some of the actual ones are unconscious of their power in making 
their decisions. Of this kind, in fiction, is the small “ Ardelia.” A 
reader must be less than human who does not sympathize with her 
insistence upon going back to her beloved slums of New York, after 
a day and a night of wearisome “ benefit” in the country, given her 
by a kindly “ Fresh Air Fund.” The flowers, the songs of birds, the 
beauty of light, shade, color, did not move her. Her dramatic instinct 
craved humanity. She could not bear the solitude of the country, 
nor face another evening with a sleepy host and hostess, in a silence 
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broken only by an occasional yawn. Her rebellion was the instinctive 
protest of the art-lover gifted with dramatic impulses; and when the 
reader sees her dancing again on the city sidewalk to the tune of the 
fascinating hand-organ, his enthusiasm applauds her fervent words, 
“Gee! N’Yawk’s the place!” Ardelia’s choice of music was in- 
artistic, her sense of color defective, but her dramatic instinct was 
true,—and her courage an inspiration. 

What emotions does a work of art arouse? Does Whistler show 
colors which delight one in themselves, and in combinations that are 
harmonies? Are his forms graceful and well-proportioned? Is 
the spirit which looks out from his human faces the human spirit? 
Does it meet the eye like a living face? Does the dimness of his 
’ “ Nocturnes” excite the weird, unformed emotions stirred by such 
real scenes, the fascinating suggestions which satisfy the more because 
they are not the definite story? Do his buildings, boats, and bridges 
show that indefinably human something in them which man gives 
to the real buildings, boats, and bridges, as to all his handiwork? 
Are any of his pictures perfect of their kind, or any absolutely im- 
perfect, or are the faults and virtues strongly mingled in all of them, 
—that is, of course, judging by the perfection or imperfection of 
one’s emotions excited by them? These, and more of the same kind, 
are questions which any intelligent layman might have asked himself 
at the Whistler exhibit, and have answered to his own satisfaction ; 
and a consensus of such answers would have determined in his mind 
whether Whistler was a genius, or only a man of talent, or a mere 
attempt at an artist. The layman would, inevitably, have differed 
from some of the artists in his conclusions; but he would, by this, 
have shown his kinship with them ; for they differ widely among them- 
selves, in their opinions of the same work. 

The self-distrustful layman fears to differ, and cultivates imita- 
tion: but whenever he reverses the process and fears to imitate, his 
independent differences show themselves to be an artistic power in 
the world. 


AUTUMN 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


HIS rich October sunshine is so bright, 
The yellow leaves, that at the wind’s least breath 


Must fall, seem melting into golden light, 
As frail old age faints softly into death. 


FIVE COLLOQUIES 
By Edward Lucas White 


I 


HEY stood glaring at each other. The burly man’s chest-muscles 
i strained his tightly-fitting gray jacket till it appeared that its 
seams must give way or its buttons fly off. His red neck rolled 
over his collar, his face was crimson under its cropped, sandy beard, 
his eyes bulged, the veins of his forehead swelled under the visor of 
his cap. The tall young man was shaking with rage inside his loose 
hanging uniform. Beads of sweat stood on his smooth-skinned, tanned 
face, beside his glossy-black, sparse mustache and shiny-black, thin 
goatee. 

“ You Jew,” he repeated, “I won’t take any such treatment 
from you. No, nor will any of us!” 

The German kept his temper. 

“ Lieutenant Oferbrook,” he said, with the merest trace of a foreign 
accent, “it will not help the Confederacy for us to shoot each oder, or 
for you to kill me or for me to kill you. We are here to gif our lifes, 
if need be, for the Confederacy. You mean to do your utmost for your 
state, and I mean to do my utmost for my adopted country. Quarrels, 
brawls, duels, among a nation’s soldiers, can only harm her and help 
her enemies. I propose that what has passed between us be con- 
sidered nefer to have happened. That will enable us both to do the duty 
we haf sworn to.” 

He paused. Then a sudden heat suffused him till he glowed with 
fury. 

“ But,” he went on, “if you efer speak to me again as you haf, no 
considerations of duty or patriotism will hold me.” 

The tall young man’s face wore an odd expression, mingled of the 
contrition he could not wholly hide and the contempt he was not entirely 
able to assume. He turned on his hee] and stalked out of the tent. 


II. 
WHEN the man stiftly seated at the table ceased speaking, there was 
a moment of silence, broken only by the creaking of boots and belts 
among the standing delegation or by their breathing. 
Then their spokesman began his say: 
487 
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“Lieutenant Hirsch,” he said, “ we understand that you mean well, 
only it makes us sore to be snapped at and barked at and rated and 
censured eternally, with never a word of encouragement. But we are 
beginning to comprehend you, and we can see that we are getting along 
towards being a regiment as you intend us to be. There’s only one 
thing we can’t endure. We are certain you don’t appreciate how it 
feels to be drilled as you are drilling us. Up there on your horse you 
can’t realize how we feel afoot. We——” 

“You think I ought to drill you myself on foot?” the German 
broke in. “ Fery well, I will. To-morrow we begin, and be sure, all of 
you, your feet are in good order, and your socks and your boots, too. 
Yes, and do not come to drill thirsty, not a man of you. Yes, and tell 
the oders what I haf said, too.” 

The delegation began to look at one another and to shuffle uncertain 
feet. 

“One word more,” the officer continued: “my commission is that 
of a lieutenant, but my brevet rank here is that of major. You will 
address me as Major and salute me as Major. You will tell that, too, 
to the oders.” 

III. 

His boots were on the table, his chair was tilted back on two legs, 
his cap was cocked sideways far back on his head. His amused gaze 
roamed over the embarrassed committee. 

“Hah!” he began. “So you haf anoder request to lay before me. 
I can guess what it will be!” 

The same spokesman attempted to speak, reddened, choked, and 
tried again. 

The officer silently regarded him. 

At last he found his voice. 

“Major Hirsch,” he said, “some days ago we petitioned you to 
drill us on foot instead of on horse-back.” 

“So!” the officer broke in. “It was a petition. I am glad to 
hear that.” 

“Yes, Major,” the tall young man went on, after a pause; “it was 
a petition. We desire to present another petition. We request that 
you change again and try horse-back as at first.” 

“ And why so?” the officer queried, smiling. 

Into the silence which followed one of the youngest delegates 
blurted : 

“We might have some chance of tiring out a horse or two! ” 

Major Hirsch threw back his head and laughed genially. 

“So!” he beamed at them. “ You are good boys, I shall not kill 
you with too much drill. It will be marching soon for us all, and you 
will make a good show, marching, yes, and fighting, too. I am pleased 
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with you. ‘To-morrow you shall see me on horse-back again. But 
remember one thing. Petitions will do for recruits, but only obedience 
for soldiers. You are nearly soldiers now. Be soldiers. Let us haf 
no more petitions.” 

They saluted handily and tramped off. 


IV. 

Iv was dark as pitch. 

“ David,” said one voice, “ are you awake? ” 

“ Donnerwetter!” the other voice growled. “I am. But I was 
asleep until you called. Twice haf you now waked me, Purfiance. Go 
to sleep.” 

“T can’t,” Purviance replied. “But I won't disturb you again after 
this. What did you say was the name of the log meeting-house? ” 

“ Shy high,” David answered, “or Shy low, or something like that.” 

“Shiloh? ” Purviance queried. 

“ Ach, yah,” David breathed sleepily. 

“To-morrow night,” Purviance continued, “we sleep at Pittsburg 
Landing.” 

“More iss it important,” the sleepy growl retorted, “dot we sleep 
now. Bleib ruhig!” 


V. 


THE streets sizzled in the sunshine, the shadows of the palm-leaves 
lay hard and sharp on the sidewalks, everything breathed heat. Yet 
the man in the wheeled-chair was swathed in wrappings. He had a 
plaid steamer-rug over his knees, wrapped round his legs, and tucked 
in under his feet. He had a gray wool shawl over his shoulders. He 
wore gloves, loose tan gloves, soiled and darkened with wear. His 
black felt hat was pulled down over his face. As the wheeled-chair 
jolted, its brim flapped and occasionally showed huge black goggles 
above the yellowish white beard. He sat limply, hunched up inside 
his many coverings, his gloved hands, outside his shawl, gripping the 
horn handle of his stout malacca cane. He swayed with the jolting of 
the wheeled-chair. Through all its wrappings it was plain that the 
figure inside them was frail and shrunken and bloodless. The negro 
who pushed the chair stepped as one whose burden was light. 

The man in the chair held up a shaking hand. The negro leaned 
over him. 

“ What ’s that building across the street?” the old man inquired. 
“That gray building.” 

“Dat ’s dee bank,” his pusher replied. 

“ Spell that sign on it,” his employer commanded. 

The negro laboriously spelled over the letters. 
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“ Wheel me across to that bank,” the man in the chair dictated. 

Once safely across the two curbs and two gutters, he read the sign 
for himself. 

“And sons!” he repeated. “And sons! Bankers and brokers. 
And sons!” 

“ Wheel me up to the steps,” was the next order. 

“No,” he burst out presently, “up to the steps, not up the steps! 
I’m going to get out here and walk up the steps.” 

Protests, voluble and characteristically negro, followed and were 
beaten down. With many wheezes, a groan or two, and much effort, 
the old man disengaged himself from his coverings and from the chair 
and stood up, a stooped, swaying figure, bent and feeble, leaning much 
on the malacca stick. One foot at a time, he heavily made his way up 
the steps through the vestibule and into the main room of the bank. 
There he halted, and seemed to peer through his black goggles at the 
tiled floor, the marble walls, the stuccoed and gilded ceiling, the carved 
mahogany partitions, filled in with plate glass and brass gratings, which 
separated the outer space from the various tellers and clerks. 

He stood there stooped and shaking, until a boy came out and asked 
him what he wanted. 

“T want to speak to Mr. Overbrook.” 

“ Which Mr. Overbrook? ” the boy inquired. 

“Mr. Purviance Overbrook,” came the answer out of the curly white 
beard under the black goggles. 

“Which Mr. Purviance Overbrook?” the boy asked again. 

“The elder Mr. Overbrook,” the shrunken figure responded. 

“Who am I to tell him wants to see him?” the boy pursued. 

“Just say an old man wants to speak to him a moment,” was the 
only reply. 

“Won’t you sit down, sir?” the boy suggested politely, motioning 
to one of the comfortable chairs set on either side of the broad mahogany 
table before the window. 

The old man tottered to it, the boy’s hand under his crooked elbow. 

Presently the boy returned. 

“Mr. Overbrook says he will see you,” he reported. “ Won’t you 
walk into his office?” 

“T’m a rather old man,” the cracked voice answered, “ and not as 
strong as I used to be. I’m not at all sure I could get into Mr. Over- 
brook’s office and get out again. I came in a wheel-chair. If Mr. 
Overbrook is not willing to come out here to me, I'll just have to go 
away again without seeing him.” 

The boy departed. 

Almost at once a firm, regular tread sounded on the tiled floor, and 
a tall, springy, alert man stepped through the door in the partition, 
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leaving it ajar behind him. He was a spare man, but well-set and 
broad-shouldered. His face was long, with a silvery-white mustache 
and a white imperial. His hair was iron gray. His blue eyes sparkled 
clear and bright. He stood looking down at the hatted, goggled, 
crumpled figure, which had struggled from its chair and stood visibly 
quivering, leaning hard upon its big cane. 

“T do not recognize you,” he said kindly. “What can I do for 
you ? ” 

“T thought,” came quavering from the goggled visage, “that you 
might like to lend me some money.” 

“ But I do not know your name,” Mr. Overbrook demurred. 

“What does a name matter?” the harsh voice retorted, with an 
odd suggestion of both tears and laughter in its ring. “ What does a 
name matter? I could give any name. You could not tell whether 
it was my real name or not. It might be somebody else’s name.” 

Mr. Overbrook was not near any push-button. He towered so above 
the figure facing him that his dignity would not let him call for help. 
Yet he reflected that the feebleness of the figure might be assumed, the 
beard might be false, the eyes behind the black goggles might be young 
and evil. He was thinking hard and he sparred for time. 

“ What made you think I would be willing to lend you money?” 
he inquired blandly. 

“Oh, nothing much,” the old voice retorted. “I just saw your 
sign on the outside of the building, and thought I ’d come in and try.” 

“How much do you want?” the banker queried. He had about 
made up his mind what he meant to do. 

“Not much,” the odd figure disclaimed. ‘“ Not much. Say, fifty 
thousand, or ten thousand, if you have n’t fifty.” 

Mr. Overbrook backed away a step. 

“ Before I lend any one that much,” he said evenly, “I should have 
to know his name.” 

“T’m not sure whether I have any name any more,” the quaking 
shape replied, “ but on the night before the battle of Shiloh my name 
was Lieutenant David Hirsch.” 

“David!” the banker. shouted, putting out both his hands to the 
groping hands that met them. 

The malacca cane clattered on the tiled floor. The four hands clung 
together, their owners speechless. 

Mr. Overbrook found his voice first. “Boys! Boys!” he called. 

There was that in the voice his sons had never heard in all their 
varied, strenuous lives. They came, three clerks, two tellers, the 
cashier, and the secretary, seven Overbrooks, every one six feet tall or 
taller. They came, five revolvers cocked and two with double-barrelled 
shot-guns, the barrels sawed off a foot from the hammers. They came 
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on the run, not jostling one another, but swiftly, every nerve alert, every 
fibre of the seven ready. They came at top speed and they halted in 
an amazed jam of bewildered humanity. They.saw their tall father, 
his arms around an unknown old man, the old man’s arms round him, 
and the two laughing and crying at once and together, the tears stream- 
ing down their faces, dancing like boys around the outer office. 

“ Boys,” the banker called over his shoulder, “put down your 
shooting-irons. This is the man who taught your father everything he 
ever knew about soldiering! ” 


THE PASSING OF THE LEAVES 
BY W. J. LAMPLON 


HE leaves look very tired now 
T On every bush and tree; 
They languish on each stem and bough 
In drowsy lethargy. 


They seem like dusty tramps whose feet 
Have trodden desert ways, 

With little cheer of drink or meat 
Through sunburnt summer days. 


They show no spirit in their green, 
The green that in the spring 
Put color into every scene 
And made the whole world sing. 


Inert, they hang from bush and tree, 
And long to lay aside 

The burden of their verdancy, 
No further now their pride. 


But wait a little; by and by 
Their spirits will unfold 

Into a change, and they will die 

In crimson and in gold. 
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BREAKFAST—AND A LADY 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


at the shabby building before them. It was two stories high, 

and stood on a point where two streets came together at some- 
thing considerably less than a right angle. In front of it were a few 
thriftless looking plants in tubs, and some dingy tables and chairs en- 
croaching on the sidewalk. Through the windows and open door it 
could be seen that the room was low-ceilinged, and had more tables and 
chairs inside. It did not look particularly inviting. 

“Sure this is the place?” asked Cambern of the cabman. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” was the confident reply. “It’s the plyce right 
enough. I’ve been ’ere before.” 

He was not the sort of cabman that belonged on the left bank. 
His place was in the Rue Scribe, where in the broadest cockney he would 
confidentially assure evident Americans that he was just the man to 
show them all of Paris that was worth seeing. Cambern and Wilce 
had picked him up on the Pont de la Concorde, after giving up the 
notion of walking to get up an appetite. 

“Um-m-m, all right,” said Cambern doubtfully, as he passed up 
double fare to avoid argument. 

“°K you,” said the cabman, as he twitched his reins and started 
his horse off on a trot. 

“Pretty mussy looking place to travel about two miles to to eat 
breakfast,” grumbled Wilce. 

“ Oh, you never can tell about the outside of these places,” declared 
Cambern reassuringly. “Some of the—er—most unpretentious of 
them are wonders when it comes to the food they serve.” 

Wilce sniffed. “I hope so,” he said skeptically. 

“Well, let’s go through with it anyhow, now that we’re here,” 
urged Cambern hopefully, as he led the way into the restaurant. 

The inside of the place was more inviting. The room was cheer- 
fully bright and clean, and the one waiter in sight was immaculate. 

“ Not so worse, after all,” said Cambern, in a low tone. 

“No,” agreed Wilce, with more interest. “Let’s take that table 
over in the corner, where we can see people and things.” 


(Cities and Wilce got out of the cab, and looked doubtfully 
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They settled themselves in their chairs, and found the waiter at 
their side with a cheerful smile, ready for their order. 

“Speak English?” asked Cambern carelessly. 

The waiter smiled encouragingly, but looked puzzled. 

“ Parlez vous Anglais?” Cambern said more slowly and without 
confidence. 

The waiter’s smile brightened with comprehension. 

“ Non, m’sieu,” he replied. 

“We shan’t have much conversation with him, anyhow,” said 
Cambern, turning to Wilce. 

“Tell him to send somebody here that can talk,” demanded Wilce. 

Cambern turned again to the waiter. 

“ Est-ce qu'il y a quelqu’un ice qui parle Anglais?” he said slowly, 
and with no slight effort. 

Again the waiter smiled brightly. 

“ Non, m’sieu,” he said. 

“ Wilce,” exclaimed Cambern, “we ’re up against it. There’s no- 
body here that speaks English.” 

“Well, I don’t care a darn,” growled Wilce. “ You got me into 
_ this thing, and you ’ve got to get‘me some breakfast. Slip him some 
- of that hand-made French of yours.” 

Cambern turned to the waiter again. 

“ Nous voudrions,” he began, “ nous voudrions déjeuner-——’ 

“No, I'll be darned if we do,” interrupted Wilce, who had caught 
the word. “No dayzhonay for me, with their doggoned caftiolay and 
petty pans. I want something to eat.” 

“Tut, tut!” admonished Cambern. “Don’t be restive. You'll 
rattle me.” He turned once more to the waiter. “ Monsieur a la 
grande faim,” he said apologetically. 

“ Bien, m’sieu.” 

“Ts he getting you all right now?” asked Wilce anxiously. 

“Quit butting in. I’ve just told him you were hungry, and he’s 
agreed to it.” 

“ Well, tell him I want some broiled steak, well done, and an ome- 
let with parsley and stuff in it, and some lyonnaise potatoes, and about 
a quart of coffee, and a half a bushel of rolls, and-———” 

“ Great Scott, man, we can’t order anything like that here at this 
hour! They’d call the gens d’armes and have them take us to the 
bughouse. ‘This is a sure-enough real French place, and——” 

“T don’t care if it is; I’m hungry. You order the stuff, and if 
they call the zhongdarm we ’ll tell ’em a funny story.” 

“ Well,” said Cambern, “I was going to have some fish, but if you 
want all that stuff I guess I ’d better take the same; it will simplify the 


matter.” 
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“Why not? It’s good business. ‘Tell him our urgent needs.” 

Again Cambern braced himself, and looked up at the waiter. 

“ Apportez nous—monsieur et moi—chacun——” he paused. 

“ Bien, m’sieu,” said the waiter encouragingly. 

“ Le chateaubriand, bien cuite—comprenez? ” 

The waiter’s eyes opened a little. 

“ Oui, m’sieu,” he said. 

“I’ve got the steak fixed, anyhow,” said Cambern, as he turned 
a little chestily to Wilce. 

“ All right; keep going.” 

“ Et—et—omelette aux fines herbes—comprenez? ” 

“ Bien, m’sieu,” said the waiter, in a slightly shocked tone. 

“ And that cinches the omelet.” 

“You ’re doing fine; don’t stop.” 

“ Ei—et—pommes de terres lyonnaise, et café, et des petits 
pains 
“Say, tell him not to bring any of that caffiolay infants’ food. 
Have him bring the coffee straight, with real cream on the side.” 

“Look here, do you think I talk French just as a pastime? I 
can’t tell him all that.” 

“Oh, make a bluff at it. He’ll understand somehow.” 

“ Nous voudrions notre café en grande tasse, avec la créme separée— 
er-—separée—you know—dans une autre cup—tasse, I mean—are you 
on? Don’t mix it, see? Voici/” he exclaimed, as a happy thought 
came to him. With his right hand he tapped the table at one end. 
“ Le café ici.” With his left hand he tapped the table at the other end. 
“ La créme la,” he said. “ Comprenez?” 

“Je pense que oui, m’sieu,” said the waiter, a little doubtfully. 

“All right. Do your best. We’ve got to take our chances over 
here, anyhow. How long will it take—er—that is—er—combien—er 
—longtemps devons nous attendre pour—pour nos déjeuners?” 

“ Quinz minutes, m’sieu.” 

“Trés bien. C’est tout.” Then as the waiter started off he turned 
again to Wilce with a long breath of relief. “It’ll take fifteen 
minutes,” he said. 

“Gee! Is that so? Let’s have a pick-me-up while we ’re waiting. 
I’m in a state of collapse from lack of nourishment. Hey, Alphonse! ” 

The waiter hurried back. 

“ Oui, m’siew?” he said anxiously. 

“ Darn it, Wilce, you ’re too abrupt for these people; you ’ve rattled 
him. Now I’ll have to square it.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“ Vous vous appellez Alphonse?” asked Cambern affably. 

“ Non, m’sieu. Je m’appelle Gaston.” 
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“There now, Wilce, L told you so. You do him a great wrong. 
He’s the other half of the sketch. He’s Gaston.” 

“ Well, tell him to bring some whiskey and seltzer.” 

“You know very well that they don’t have whiskey in this kind of 
place.” 

“Try him, anyhow.” 

“ Vous n’avez pas de le viskey, n’est-ce pas, Gaston?” 

““ Non, m’sieu,” answered the waiter in a tone that showed he 
did n’t know what it was, but was sure they did n’t have it. 

“Told you so,” declared Cambern. “ He never heard of the vile 
stuff.” 

“Make it brandy, then. They’ll have that. This is where it 
grows.” 

“ Trés bien, Gaston. Apportons nous le cognac—er—avec le siphon 
—er—selis—deuz—um-m-m—deuz,” and Cambern held up two ex- 
planatory fingers. 

“ Oui, m’sieu,” said Gaston, as he started off again. 

“ Has he got you all right now?” asked Wilce. 

“T guess so,” answered Cambern doubtfully. “The fact is, I 
never could learn to say deux. We may get anything out of the latter 
part of that order—a roast goose or an umbrella, for instance.” 

“Maybe he got that two-finger want-to-go-a-swimmin’ sign.” 

“ Let ’s hope so, anyhow.” 

“We ought to have stayed at the hotel, where they can understand 
language,” growled Wilce. 

“‘ Not on your life! We want to see all the places like this we can. 
This is where we get the real atmosphere, which the tourist of the 
beaten path never breathes. Besides, I’m improving my accent.” 

“ Oh, darn your accent!” 

“ Sh-h-h—look at that! Worth the trouble in itself.” 

A girl had entered the place, and, walking to a table in another 
corner, sat down in the manner of one familiar with her surroundings. 
She was tall and slender, with black hair, dazzling dark eyes, and a 
roses-and-lilies complexion, and distinctly smart in her attire. 

“ By jing, she’s a peach!” exclaimed Wilce, in a slightly lowered 
voice. 

“There you see the real Parisienne,” declared Cambern oracularly. 
“‘ It shows in her every vivacious feature and graceful movement. You 
might be fooled on the boulevards, but not here.” 

The girl, who had glanced quickly at them, was now giving her 
order, with downcast eyes, to a waiter. 

“You don’t suppose she could understand us?” suggested Wilce. 

“Not for a minute! Why, I don’t suppose there’s a word of 
English spoken in this place once in six months, and we’ve passed out 
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enough of it this morning to last them for twenty years, thus making 
us dead safe by the inflexible law of averages.” 

Gaston arrived with the brandy and set the tiny glasses before them. 

“See that?” exclaimed Cambern triumphantly. “Two of them! 
I guess I ’m getting so I can say deus pretty well after all.” 

“With the aid of two fingers, sure! But you’re not telling me 
that these things are the drinks themselves, are you? ” 

“ Surest thing in the world.” 

Wilce tossed his off, and turned to the waiter. 

“ Gaston,” he said impressively, “ the sample is entirely satisfactory. 
You may deliver the full shipment f. o. b. this table by the next fast 
freight.” 

The waiter turned vaguely to Cambern. 

“Je ne sais pas——” he began. 

“ Monsieur voudrait plus de cognac,” explained Cambern. “Ji a 
la soif terrible. Encore le cognac, sil vous plait.” 

“ Mais, oui, m’sieu,” exclaimed Gaston enthusiastically, as he hur- 
ried away. 

“T’ve told him that you are an awful tank,” explained Cambern. 

“ And in the presence of a lady!” exclaimed Wilce reproachfully. 

The girl, who had been looking at them with an amused curiosity 
in her expression, dropped her glance to her coffee, as they both turned 
toward her. 

Then Gaston appeared, bending beneath the huge tray that carried 
their breakfast and the second round of cognac. 

“It’s a shame, Wilce,” declared Cambern, “to make a waiter work 
like that at this hour in the morning. He’s not used to it.” 

“Oh, tell him to cheer up. Well give him dee sonnteem, or a 
franc, or a sou, or a lewee, or something to rest him.” 

The lady, presumably waiting for her addition, now sat looking on 
with interested eyes as Gaston unloaded the breakfast before the two 
Americans. It filled the scant area of the table to its extreme limits. 

“ Well,” said Cambern, “I hope there ’s enough of it for you.” 

“Sure! There’s enough for both of us, and then some; and it 
looks good to me, too. Say!” he interrupted himself suddenly. 
“Why not ask the lady to have some of it with us?” 

“Tut, tut, man, you can’t do that sort of thing here.” 

“Why not? She has n’t had anything to eat yet but that darned 
coffee and rolls stuff, and she looks hungry. Go over and ask her.” 

“ Not on your life!” 

“Why not? She’s sized us up for Americans, and it’ll be a mere 
eccentricity common to the nationality on our part. Go on!” 

“T don’t believe [ could do it. I have n’t the flow of language——” 

“Sure you can! Go ahead.” 
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Cambern rose slowly and perhaps with some trepidation. As he ap- 
proached her table the lady looked at him unsmilingly but curiously, 
and yet without evidence of either alarm or annoyance. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, as he bowed with his utmost grace, “ nous 
sommes les Americains, and—et trés seule—ici, si loin de notre pays. 
Nous avons beaucoup de déjeuner, trop de déjeuner, en effet. Veuillez 
nous faire Vhonneur pour manger le déjeuner avec nous? Nous serons 
trés—er—et—reconnaissants—er—er——” And Cambern mumbled to 
a dead stop in the embarrassment growing out of his presumption. 

There was a slightly added tint in the lady’s cheeks as she rose from 
her chair. Then she smiled brightly. 

“Sure!” she exclaimed. “That’s the first full-sized breakfast 
I’ve seen anybody have the nerve to order since I’ve been over here.” 


THE DREAM CHILD 
BY WALTER S. TRUMBULL 


H, the times that I have missed you, 
() Little son I never had! 
Drawn you close to me and kissed you, 

Listened for your call of “ Dad”; 
Bought you picture-books and playthings 

That I thought you might enjoy ; 
Taught your lisping tongue to say things, 

Little boy. 


Oh, the tricks that you have played me, 
Little son 1 never had! 

(Pats from tiny hands repaid me 
If you thought that I was sad.) 

To my lap I’ve felt you creeping, 
Wearied of your game or toy ; 

In my arms I ’ve held you sleeping, 
Little boy. 


Thoughts of you have kept me straighter, 
Little son I never had; 

For I dream that, soon or later, 
I shall see you, dearest lad, 

In some happy land of love where 
Dreams are coined without alloy. 

Will you meet me up above there, 
Little boy? 
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FOR JIMMY 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


mind was not at rest. For five minutes the old man had occu- 
pied in frowning silence the other of my veranda rocking- 
chairs. As I expected, however, I had not long to wait. 

“T met old Sam Hadley and his wife in the cemetery just now,” 
he observed. 

“Yes?” I was careful to express just enough, and not too much, 
interest: one had to be circumspect with Uncle Zeke. 

“H’m-m; I was thinkin——~’ Uncle Zeke paused, shifted his 
position, and began again. This time I had the whole story. 

“T was thinkin’—I don’t say that Jimmy did right, and I don’t 
say that Jimmy did wrong. Maybe you can tell. *T was like this: 

“In a way we all claimed Jimmy Hadley. As a little fellow, he 
was one of them big-eyed, curly-haired chaps that gets inside your heart 
no matter how tough tis. And we was really fond of him, too—so 
fond of him that we did n’t do nothin’ but j’ine in when his pa and 
ma talked as if he was the only boy that ever was born, or ever would 
be—and you know we must have been purty daft ter stood that, us bein’ 
fathers ourselves ! 

“ Well, as was natural, perhaps, the Hadleys jest lived fur Jimmy. 
They ’d lost three, and he was all there was left. They wasn’t very 
well-to-do, but nothin’ was too good fur Jimmy, and when the boy 
begun ter draw them little pictures of his all over the shed and the 
barn door, they was plumb crazy. There wa’n’t no doubt of it—Jimmy 
was goin’ ter be famous, they said. He was goin’ ter be one of them 
painter fellows, and make big money. 

“And Jimmy did work, even then. He stood well in his studies, 
and worked outside, earnin’ money so’s he could take drawin’ lessons 
when he got bigger. And by and by he did get bigger, and he did take 
lessons down ter the Junction twice a week. 

_ “There wa’n’t no livin’ with Mis’ Hadley then, she was that proud ; 
and when he brought home his first picture, they say she never went 
ter bed at all that night, but jest set gloatin’ over it till the sun came 
in and made her kerosene lamp look as silly as she did when she saw 
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*twas mornin’. There was one thing that plagued her, though: 
*t wa’n’t painted—that picture. Jimmy called it a ‘black and white,’ 
and said ’t wa’n’t paintin’ that he wanted ter do, but “llustratin’—fur 
books and magazines, you know. She felt hurt, and all put out at first: 
but Jimmy told her ’t was all right, and that there was big money in it ; 
so she got ’round contented again. She couldn’t help it, anyhow, 
with Jimmy, he was that lovin’ and nice with her. He was the kind 
that’s always bringin’ footstools and shawls, and makin’ folks com- 
fortable. Everybody loved Jimmy. Even the cats and dogs rubbed up 
against him and wagged their tails at sight of him, and the kids— 
goodness, Jimmy could n’t cross the street without a dozen kids makin’ 
a grand rush fur him. 

“ Well, time went on, and Jimmy grew tall and good-lookin’. Then 
came the girl—and she was a girl, too. *Course, Jimmy, bein’ as how 
he’d had all the frostin’ there was goin’ on everythin’ so fur, carried 
out the same idea in girls, and picked out the purtiest one he could 
find—rich old Townsend’s daughter, Bessie. 

“To the Hadleys this seemed all right—Jimmy was merely gettin’ 
the best, as usual; but the rest of us, includin’ old man Townsend, 
begun ter sit up and take notice. The old man was mad clean 
through. He had other plans fur Bessie, and he said so purty plain. 

“But it seems there did n’t any of us—only Jimmy, maybe—take 
the girl herself into consideration. For a time she was a little skittish, 
and led Jimmy a purty chase with her dancin’ nearer and nearer, 
and then flyin’ off out of reach. But at last she came out fair and 
square fur Jimmy, and they was as likely a pair of lovers as ye’d wish 
ter see. It looked, too, as if she ’d even wheedle the old man ’round 
ter her side of thinkin’. 

“The next thing we knew Jimmy had gone ter New York. He 
was ter study, and at the same time pick up what work he could, ter 
turn an honest penny, the Hadleys said. We liked that in him. He 
was goin’ ter make somethin’ of himself, so’s he ’d be worthy of Bessie 
Townsend or any other girl. 

“But ’t was hard on the Hadleys. Jimmy’s lessons cost a lot, and 
so did just livin’ there in New York, and ’course Jimmy could n’t pay 
fur it all, though I guess he worked nights and Sundays ter piece out. 
Back home here the Hadleys scrimped and scrimped till they did n’t 
have half enough ter eat, and hardly enough ter cover their nakedness. 
But they didn’t mind—t was fur Jimmy. He wrote often, and told 
how he was workin’, and the girl got letters, too; at least, Mis’ Hadley 
said she did. And once in a while he’d tell of some picture he’d 
finished, or what the teacher said. . 

“But by and by the letters didn’t come so often. Sam told me 
about it first, and he said it plagued his wife a lot. He said she thought 
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maybe Jimmy was gettin’ discouraged, specially as he did n’t seem ter 
say much of anything about his work now. Sam owned up that the 
letters wa’n’t so free talkin’; and that worried him. He was afraid 
the boy was keepin’ back somethin’. He asked me, kind of sheepish- 
like, if I s’posed such a thing could be as that Jimmy had gone wrong, 
somehow. He knew cities was awful wicked and temptin’, he said. 

“T laughed him out of that notion quick, and I was honest in it, 
too. I’d as soon have suspected myself of goin’ ter the bad as Jimmy, 
and I told him so. Things didn’t look right, though. The letters 
got skurser and skurser, and I began ter think myself maybe somethin’ 
was up. Then come the newspaper. 

“Tt was me that took it over ter the Hadleys. It was a little notice 
in my weekly, and I spied it way down in the corner just as I thought 
I had the paper all read. *T wasn’t so much, either, but to us ’t was 
a powerful lot; jest a little notice that they was glad ter see that the 
first prize had gone ter the talented young illustrator, James Hadley, 
and that he deserved it, and they wished him luck. 

“The Hadleys was purty pleased, you’d better believe. They 
had n’t seen it, ’course, as they wa’n’t wastin’ no money on weeklies 
them days. Sam set right down and wrote, and so did Mis’ Hadley, 
right out of the fulness of their hearts. Mis’ Hadley give me her letter 
ter read, she was that proud and excited; and ’t was a good letter, all 
brimmin’ over with love and pride and joy in his success. I could see 
just how Jimmy ’d color up and choke when he read it, specially where 
she owned up how she’d been gettin’ purty near discouraged ’cause 
they did n’t hear much from him, and how she’d rather die than have 
her Jimmy fail. 

“Well, they sent off the letters, and by and by come the answer. 
It was kind of shy and stiff-like, and I think it sort of disappointed 
em ; but they tried ter throw it off and say that Jimmy was so modest 
he did n’t like ter take praise. 

“Course the whole town was interested, and proud, too, ter think 
he belonged ter us; and we could n’t hear half enough about him. But 
as time went on we got worried. Things didn’t look right. The 
Hadleys was still scrimpin’, still sendin’ money when they could, and 
they owned up that Jimmy’s letters wa’n’t real satisfyin’, and that they 
did n’t come often, though they always told how hard he was workin? 

“What was queerer still, every now and then I’d see his name in 
my weekly. I looked fur it, I’ll own. I run across it once in the 
‘Personals,’ and after that I hunted the paper all through every week. 
He went ter parties and theatres, and seemed ter be one of a gay crowd 
that was always havin’ good times. I didn’t say nothin’ ter the Had- 
leys about all this, ’course, but it bothered me lots. What with all 
these fine doin’s, and his not sendin’ any money home, it looked as if 
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the old folks did n’t count much now, and that his head had got turned 
sure. 

“ As time passed, things got worse and worse. Sam lost two cows, 
and Mis’ Hadley grew thinner and whiter, and finally got down sick 
in her bed. Then I wrote. I told Jimmy purty plain how things was, 
and what I thought of him. I told him that there would n’t be any 
more money comin’ from this direction (and I meant ter see that there 
wa’n’t, too!), and I hinted that if that ’ere prize brought anythin’ 
but honor, I should think ’t would be a mighty good plan ter share it 
with the folks that helped him ter win it. 

“Tt was a sharp letter, and when it was gone I felt ’most sorry 
I’d sent it; and when the answer come, I was sorry. Jimmy was 
all broke up, and he showed it. He begged me ter tell him jest how 
his ma was; and if they needed anythin’, ter get it and call on him. 
He said he wished the prize had brought him lots of money, but it 
hadn’t. He enclosed twenty-five dollars, however, and said he should 
write the folks not ter send him any more money, as he was goin’ 
ter send it ter them now instead. 

“Of course I took the letter and the money right over ter Sam, 
and after they ’d got over frettin’ ’cause I’d written at all, they took 
the money, and I could see it made ’em look ten years younger. After 
that you could n’t come near either of ’em that you didn’t hear how 
good Jimmy was and how he was sendin’ home money every week. 

“ Well, it was n’t four months before I had ter write Jimmy again. 
Sam asked me to, this time. Mis’ Hadley was sick again, and Sam 
was worried. He thought Jimmy ought ter come home, but he did n’t 
like ter say so himself. He wondered if I would n’t drop him a hint. 
So I wrote, and Jimmy wrote right away that he ’d come. 

“We was all of a twitter, ‘course, then—the whole town. He’d 
got another prize—so the paper said—and there was a whole paragraph 
praisin’ up some pictures of his in a magazine. He was our Jimmy, 
and we was proud of him, yet we could n’t help wondering how he’d 
act. We wa’n’t used ter celebrities—not near to! 

“Well, he came. He was taller and thinner than when he went 
away, and there was a tired look in his eyes that went straight ter my 
heart. ’Most the whole town was out ter meet him, and that seemed ter 
bother him. He was cordial enough, in a way, but he seemed ter try 
ter avoid folks, and he asked me right off ter get him ‘out of it.’ I 
could see he wa’n’t hankerin’ ter be made a lion of, so we got away 
soon ’s we could and went ter his home. 

“You should have seen Mis’ Hadley’s eyes when she saw him, tall 
and straight in the doorway. And Sam—Sam cried like a baby, he was 
so proud of that boy. As fur Jimmy, his eyes jest shone, and the 
tired look was all gone from them when he strode across the room 
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and dropped on his knees at his mother’s bedside with a kind of choking 
ery. I come away then, and left ’em. 

“ We was kind of divided about Jimmy, after that. We liked him, 
*most all of us, but we didn’t like his ways. He was too stand-offish, 
and queer, and we was all mad at the way he treated the girl. 

“?T was given out that the engagement was broken, but we did n’t 
believe *t was her done it, ’cause up ter the last minute she’d been 
runnin’ down ter the house with posies and goodies. Then he came, 
and she stopped. He didn’t go there, neither, and, so far as we 
knew, they had n’t seen each other once. The whole town was put 
out. We did n’t relish seein’ her thrown off like an old glove, jest ’cause 
he was somebody out in the world now, and could have his pick of girls 
with city airs and furbelows. But we could n’t do nothin’, ’course, and 
he was good ter his folks, and no mistake, and we did like that. 

“Mis’ Hadley got better in a couple of weeks, and he begun ter 
talk of goin’ back. We wanted ter give him a banquet and speeches and 
a serenade, but he would n’t hear a word of it. He would n’t let us tell 
him how pleased we was at his success, either. The one thing he 
would n’t talk* about was his work, and some got ’most mad, he was 
so modest. 

“He hardly ever left the house except fur long walks, and it was 
on one of them that the accident happened. It was in the road right 
in front of the field where I was ploughing, so I saw it all. Bessie 
Townsend, on her little gray mare, came tearin’ down the Townsend 
hill like mad. Jimmy had stopped ter speak ter me, at the fence, but 
the next minute he was off like a shot up the road. He ran and made a 
flyin’ leap, and I saw the mare rear and plunge. Then beast and man 
came down together, and I saw Bessie slide to the ground, landin’ on 
her feet. 

“ When I got there Bessie Townsend was sittin’ on the ground, with 
Jimmy’s head in her arms, which I thought uncommon good of her, 
seein’ the mortification he’d caused her. But when I saw the look 
in her eyes, and in his as he opened them and gazed up at her, I 
reckoned there might be more ter that love story than most folks knew. 
What he said ter her then I don’t know, but ter me he said jest four 
words: ‘ Don’t—tell—the folks,’ and I didn’t rightly understand 
jest then what he meant, for surely an accident like that could n’t be 
kept unbeknownst. The next minute he fell back unconscious. 

“Tt was a bad business all around, and from the very first there 
wa’n’t no hope. In a week ’t was over, and we laid poor Jimmy away. 
Two days after the funeral Sam come ter me with a letter. It was 
addressed ter Jimmy, and the old man could n’t bring himself ter open 
it. He wanted, too, that I should go on ter New York and get Jimmy’s 
things; and after I had opened the letter I said right off that I’d go. 
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I was mad over that letter. It was a bill fur a suit of clothes, and it 
asked him purty sharp-like ter pay it. 

“T had some trouble in New York findin’ Jimmy’s boarding place. 
There had been a fire the night before, and his landlady had had ter 
move; but at last I found her and asked anxiously fur Jimmy’s things, 
and if his pictures had been hurt. 

“ Jimmy’s landlady was fat and greasy and foreign-lookin’, and 
she didn’t seem ter understand what I was talkin’ about till I repeated 
a bit sharply: 

“* Yes, his pictures. I’ve come fur ’em.’ 

“Then she shook her head. 

“* Meester Hadley did not have any pictures.’ 

“But he must have had ’em,’ says I, ‘fur them papers and 
magazines he worked for. He made ’em!?’ 

“She shook her head again; then she gave a queer hitch to her 
shoulders, and a little flourish with her hands. 

“*Oh—ze pictures! He did do them—once—a leetle: months ago.’ 

“* But the prize,’ says I. ‘The prize ter James Hadley!’ 

“Then she laughed as if she suddenly understood. ~ 

“ Oh, but it is ze grand mistake you are making,’ she cried, in her 
silly, outlandish way of talkin’. ‘There is a Meester James Hadley, 
and he does make pictures—beautiful pictures—but it is not this one. 
This Meester Hadley did try, long ago, but he failed to succeed, so my 
son said; and he had to—to cease. For long time he has worked for 
me, for the grocer, for any one who would pay—till a leetle while 
ago. Then he left. In ze new clothes he had bought, he went away. 
Ze old ones—burned. He had nothing else.’ 

“ She said more, but I did n’t even listen. I was back with Jimmy 
by the roadside, and his ‘ Don’t—tell—the folks’ was ringin’ in my 
ears. I understood it then, the whole thing from the beginning; and 
I felt dazed and shocked, as if some one had struck me a blow in the 
face. I wa’n’t brought up ter think lyin’ and deceivin’ was right. 

“T got up by and by and left the house. I paid poor Jimmy’s 
bill fur clothes—the clothes I knew he wore when he stood tall and 
straight in the doorway ter meet his mother’s adorin’ eyes. Then [ 
went home. 

“T told Sam that Jiminy’s things got burned up in the fire—which 
was the truth. I stopped there. Then I went to see the girl—and 
right there I got the surprise of my life. She knew. He had told her 
the whole thing long before he come home, and had insisted on givin’ 
her up. Jest what he meant ter do in the end, and how he meant ter 
do it, she didn’t know; and she said, with a great sob in her voice, 
that she did n’t believe he knew either. All he did know, apparently, 
was that he did n’t mean bis ma should find out and grieve over it— 
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how he had failed. But whatever he was goin’ ter do, it was taken 
quite out of his hands at the last. 

“ As fur Bessie, now—it seems as if she can’t do enough fur Sam 
and Mis’ Hadley, she’s that good to ’em; and they set the world by her. 
She’s got.a sad, proud look to her eyes, but Jimmy’s secret is safe. 

“As I said, I saw old Sam and his wife in the cemetery to-night. 
They stopped me as usual, and told me all over again what a good boy 
Jimmy was, and how smart he was, and what a lot he ’d made of him- 
self in the little time he’d lived. The Hadleys are old and feeble and 
broken, and it’s their one comfort—Jimmy’s success.” 

Uncle Zeke paused, and drew a long breath. Then he eyed me 
almost defiantly. 

“T ain’t sayin’ that Jimmy did right, of course; but I ain’t sayin’— 
that Jimmy did wrong,” he finished. 
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THE GREAT WHITE WAY 
By Thomas L. Masson 


thing, shining over the surfaces of all things. Darkness under- 
neath—pitch darkness, lying deep below the semi-shadows. 
The Darkness of Ignorance, obscuring all the under-effects. 

Girls. Girls with new souls, just beginning to hide them, and girls 
with remnants of souls, hanging on desperately; and girls with no 
souls at all. Girls with little shrunken bodies, concealed, or seemingly 
concealed, by goods—dry goods and wet goods, powders, paints, and 
patches. 

All kinds of men, from the callow young thing to the purple monu- 
ment of Alcohol—celebrities and semi-celebrities, nobodies and some- 
bodies, men with rolls and “ wads,” and men with open fronts and 
empty interiors. 

The current moves along, like the flow of blood in an artery, trans- 
fixed by the strange light of the X-ray. Big corpuscles and little 
corpuscles, vying with each other, preyed upon by weird microbes. 
strange human germs seeking whom they may devour. 

Crowding and eddying, swaying and surging on again, they float 
along, individual atoms disappearing only to be replaced by others. 
Then comes midnight, one, two, three, and lo! 

The disease has been checked, until next time. 


IGHT and Darkness. Light in a great glare, bleaching every- 


MUTATIS MUTANDIS 
By Clifford Howard 


and a bag of bananas in the other, and had got half way along 

the narrow hall of the second floor, when he suddenly stopped 
and cast a startled look about him. He had vaguely felt when he 
entered the front door that something was different, and now he was 
assured of it. In the evening dusk nothing was distinctly visible, but 
he recalled now that what he had missed in the lower hall was the 
familiar corner bench, and in his now hasty reminiscence he saw a vision 
of a peculiar net drapery at the parlor door instead of the accustomed 
portiéres. But what brought these recollections to his mind, to con- 
firm the suspicion that suddenly possessed him, was the startling dis- 
covery that the floor of the upper hallway was covered with matting 
in place of carpet, and that the doorway directly ahead of him, which 
should have been the entrance to his own bed-room, was closed, not with 
the familiar white-painted door, but with a strange and gaudy Japanese 
curtain. 

“ By cricky!” he muttered, “I do believe I’ve got into the wrong 
house! There ought to be a law against building these abominable 
rows of houses, with every one of ’em exactly alike outside and in! 
An absent-minded fool like myself is liable to met with all sorts of 
catastrophes, skipping into other people’s boudoirs without so much 
as a howdy-do.” 

He was about to turn and sneak dewn to the front door, when the 
door at the head of the stairs suddenly opened; and silhouetted against 
the dim light of the room he beheld the form of a woman clad in a 
bath-robe. Fortunately, her head was turned, and she lingered a 
moment on the threshold. Directly back of Tumbleton was a curtained 
closet opening into the wall. With the instinct of an embarrassed 
gentleman, he slid into it at once. 

He had hardly done so when he heard some one coming down the 
stairs from the third story, and also some one moving along the lower 
hall. These sudden additional signs of family life not only emphasized 
his wisdom in getting into the closet, but inspired him, moreover, to 
get into it as far as he could. This he did by crawling stealthily over 
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a number of bandboxes and through a perfect jungle of feminine gar- 
ments, and as soon as he had entrenched himself in the corner the 
curtain was pulled aside and an arm reached in and took down a petti- 
coat from one of the hooks. Tumbleton held his breath and flattened 
himself against the wall behind somebody’s rose-scented kimono. The 
arm came in a second time and felt around within an inch of his nose. 
Then it withdrew, leaving him in a state of intense heat and with a 
Panama hat and a dozen bananas spreading slowly out of shape in a 
vain effort to go through the wall. 

The stir in the house, instead of diminishing, seemed to increase. 
There was a constant walking back and forth in the lower hall and a 
running up and down stairs, and directly outside the closet two women 
posted themselves and held a protracted conversation in subdued tones. 
It was bad enough to be thus shut up in a strange closet, slowly smother- 
ing to death, as against the alternative of bouncing out and scaring 
mayhap a half-dozen cultivated ladies into convulsions, with the possi- 
bility also of getting shot for it; but besides this Tumbleton was 
needed at home, and needed badly. 

Colonel Turvydoe and his daughter had been invited to dinner, and 
Tumbleton had planned to get home earlier than usual, in order to 
dress and be on hand in ample time to welcome the guests. Press of 
business, however, had held him at the office a full half-hour beyond his 
accustomed stay; so that when, after all sorts of exasperating stops 
and delays on the homeward car, he had rushed into what he thought 
was his own house he was already under a perspiring stress of excite- 
ment. And now, instead of dressing for dinner, here he was stowed 
away in somebody’s closet, nearly dead with heat and in a boiling stew 
of perplexity. 

Twice he was about to reconnoitre when there appeared to be a lull 
in the house, but each time somebody came into the closet for something 
and almost caught him. And to add to his worries, a pair of shoes was 
chucked in all at once with what seemed to him unusual force. One 
of them hit him on the hand and the other tore open the bag of bananas, 
and presently he heard a dog poke its head into the closet and begin 
to sniff about. Tumbleton had a dog of his own, so that he had no 
trouble in guessing what was likely to happen in a minute or two. That 
quick, eager sniffing told him at once that he had been discovered and 
in all probability was going to be bitten. 

The suddenness and force with which Tumbleton burst out of the 
closet quite stupefied the dog. It was the very effect he had hoped 
to produce, and before the animal could find its voice or its legs Tum- 
bleton was on his way to the stairs, with the rose-scentel kimono 
clinging to him, and clutching in his hand a bedraggled hat and small 
cluster of soft bananas. His only ambition was to reach the front door 
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and get out, and it looked for a moment as though he were going to 
do it. But an outcry from the dog, and his own noise getting down the 
steps, brought a sudden rush of persons from the rooms below. 

“Why, William dear! Why, papa! papa! Whatever is the mat- 
ter?” cried a chorus of voices as Tumbleton came to an amazed halt 
at the foot of the stairs. 

Gathered about him in excited bewilderment were his wife and his 
daughters and the cook. “ What—what does this mean?” he gasped. 
“What are you doing here in this house?” 

“Oh, William, what is it? Speak to me! What has happened? 
What are you saying?” cried his wife, throwing her arms about him. 
“We are in our own house, dear! Don't you know me, William?” 

“ Why, certainly I know you; but this is n’t our own house, is it?” 
and as he spoke Tumbleton gazed slowly about in the bright light of 
the electric bulbs. “Well, by cricky! I believe it is my house after 
all! Been house-cleaning—is that it?—and changing things about? 
Well, I’m glad I’m home, Mary; but let me tell you again that this 
house-cleaning business is going to be the death of me some day.” 


IN MEMORY OF CAROLINE FURNESS JAYNE 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
Couldst thou go from us in thy beauteous June, 


Leaving a sense of joy untimely perished, 
Of music stilled too soon ? 


(Cena thou—thou, also, die, whom life so cherished ? 


We had not dreamed, fair child, that thou before us 
Shouldst find the meadows of the asphodel— 

Shouldst hear, ere we, the high-imagined chorus,— 
But, ah, for thee, ’t is well! 


Not thine to creep reluctant to death’s portal: 
Thy spirit, from the murk of transient things, 
Rose radiant to the light of the immortal, 
With eager, outstretched wings; 


For the grave gods, bestowing every blessing 
Upon a child of Earth, ere grief should come, 
Crowned thee in youth with the mild touch caressing 
That calls their loved ones home! 


Wh 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


OFFICIAL INSOLENCE 


HE Scot who boarded a British warship and sent word to its cap- 
T tain that “one of the owners” wished to see him asserted a 
fact which few of us have the backbone to stand up to: that the 
humble masses own the earth, by right of having paid for it with their 
more or less hard-earned money. It would seem as if we, the proprie- 
tors of the ever-glorious Republic, are especially meek in regarding our 
“hired men,” from the President down, as our masters rather than our 
paid servants. We allow ourselves to be browbeaten by public and 
quasi-public officials to an extent that amazes the foreigner. A titled 
Englishman recently wasted much temper in learning that an American 
railway conductor is allowed to be almost as autocratic as the captain of 
an ocean liner. Among the few “strangers in our midst” who have 
really succeeded in silencing a top-lofty parlor-car conductor is Max 
O’Rell ; and he did it by bursting out with a threat to pitch him through 
the window, about the opening of which they disagreed. 

It is not the highly placed officials, however, but the petty jacks-in- 
office who are the most bumptious ; their belief in their own importance 
appears to be in direct proportion to their specific levity. A smart 
young clerk in a certain suburban city hall once tried to snub and make 
needless trouble for a quiet, shabby, elderly man who had requested 
an item of information at his counter. To the young fellow’s discomfi- 
ture, the old gentleman revolted so far as to free his mind somewhat as 


follows: 
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“My friend, let me ask if I am in your service, or you in mine? 
I ’d always supposed my tax-money helped pay you and these other chap3 
here, to work for the city to the best of your ability. And as I’m a 
citizen of the city I’m one of your bosses, and I object to being treated 
as if I was no better than dirt; besides which, on your own account, you 
want to be a little mite civil, or some day you ’I] be hunting another job. 
It never struck you in just that light before, maybe, but it’s so all the 
same.” 

A little plain talk of this sort, conveying a wholesome lesson, is 
needed much oftener than it is given. Most of us submit to domineer- 
ing rather than make a fuss, being surprised, indeed, if we don’t get it. 
If the policeman on the corner, when we ask him a direction, responds 
with anything better than patronizing condescension, we are absurdly 
grateful. We approach the box-office of a theatre, or even the desk of a 
hotel, as supplicants, ready to cringe at the expected rudeness or rebuff. 
In the trolley-cars, of the large cities at least, we avoid personal inter- 
course with the men in charge, and look for only the curtest replies 
if need forces us to interrogate them. 

However, there is something to be said on the other side, and if we 
do feel moved on occasion to put one of these high-and-haughty officials 
in his proper place, let us do it good-temperedly, not forgetting the hint 
given by a ce~tain street-car company in its printed notice to the effect 
that while ccurtesy is to be desired from the conductor, its practice is 
not unbecoming in the passenger. 

Frank M. BICKNELL 


THE EASTERN STORY 


OME months ago a writer in this department paid his respects 

S to the Western story in terms calculated to hurt its feelings. 

And yet the Eastern story is n’t so much better, is it, as it stalks, 

also currently? It may well be said that the worst of them have passed. 

Those of the train now passing are the left-overs that have been made 

up into dainties for the luncheon, as I believe they say in certain 
departments of Mothers’ Guides. 

Sling a few daubs onto the canvas—one or two depicting a beach 
with a few mansions in the background, a couple imitating the waving 
smoke of the steam yacht, three or four more showing off the muscular 
attractiveness of the millionaire hero and as many displaying the 
charms of the girlie as she drives papa’s auto across the pike, and there 
you have it, ready for the plot to thicken and the blood to tingle in 
delightful anticipation of something going to happen, which, I might 
as well say now, does n’t. 
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Hero becomes estranged from father, goes to work as an oiler on 
a yacht for fourteen dollars a month and found. Maybelle’s friend 
owns the yacht, and eventually they go cruising together, only later 
to find the hero aboard, when he has a chance to save girlie from a 
watery grave. 

Are readers sick of it? Ask them. They know! 

And speaking of impossible dialect, and all that goes with the im- 
possible story! Heavens! Impossible exactness of dress and manner- 
isms, impossible scenes and lavishness of habit, they all pall on the 
reader, and he takes refuge in a rip-roaring story of the West, where 
“chaps” take the place of “fringed breeches,” guns the place of a 
“brace of revolvers,” and red blood that of tenderfoot creations. 

Every one would rather read something he is not familiar with than 
dub along dully, sipping of the wines he knows. And goodness gracious 
knows there is plenty of dubbing done when the Eastern farce known 
as a society story breaks into the types, or little Wandolph saves 
Geraldine from crool death, only to make it a longering one, or forces 
papa to take him into the pickle business in a plot that looks greatly 
like a fly-net owing to the holes in it. 

But let us look toward Hope. Optimists are opt, and readers are 
optimists. Amos D. BurRHANS 


THIS POTHER OF CENTENARIES 


S it true that a man has greater importance when it is a round 

| hundred years since he was born, or an even century since his 

decease? Are his books fuller of tears and of laughter—his deeds 

of greater historical significance—the apparition of his genius more 

imposing? But perhaps it is only to spare their contributors time 

and thought and ingenuity that the editogs rake at men’s characters 

and records whenever the years that they would have lived, had they 
lived on, are as one hundred. 

This 1909 of ours is a year of centenaries,—as every one has, no 
doubt, observed. In January it was Poe; in February, Darwin and 
Lincoln; in March, Fitzgerald; since then we have had Calvin (born 
1509) and Tennyson and Oliver Wendell Holmes. For musicians, 
there has been the centenary of Mendelssohn. It will soon be time 
for statesmen to polish up their eloquence in Gladstone’s praise. It 
is, besides, just fifty years since (by the irony of concurring dates) 
the deaths of De Quincey, John Brown, and Washington Irving. 

The tyranny of modern journalism is, as some one has complained, 
its odious timeliness. The fetich of the editor bids fair to be the 
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reader’s botheration. Yet in so far as timeliness is represented by 
these centenary articles that have this year so swamped the magazines 
and newspapers, timeliness has proved the friend of manufacturing 
journalists. Owing to our way of regarding a given author or scientist 
-or inventor as “significant” just twice in the first hundred years, 
and once-a-hundred afterwards, the market for critical and historical 
essays is fixed with something very like precision. Not for a century 
will hacks venture to discuss again Fitzgerald’s “ Rubaiyat.” There 
is some profit here, at least, for persecuted readers. In the mean- 
time, it is Thackeray’s turn. One may count on seeing multitudinous 
“ appreciations ” of “ Vanity Fair” and “Henry Esmond” in the 
course of the year 1911; till then, as thereafter, never a word shall 
be printed of them. We know what to expect in the field of literary 
journalism ; its crop is forecasted more readily than any other. This 
centenary racket tends, moreover, to reduce the number of subjects 
treated in our magazines for any given month: and while the cen- 
tenary season ’s on, what fun it is! It is a great pity that centennial 
authors can’t step down from Mount Parnassus just long enough to 
enjoy the sport. 

I remember to have heard somewhere of a distinguished writer 
who, while abroad, happened upon important matter that placed in 
a new light a great French man of letters’ character and life-work. 
When the resulting article was sent to a most worthy monthly magazine, 
its writer received answer that his work was not, alas, timely enough 
for publication. In eight years, the editor wrote, the author’s centenary 
would occur. If the writer of the new critique didn’t mind waiting 
till then for publication, the magazine would be glad to accept it. 
The editor pointed out, too, that it would be an advantage to wait: 
the timeliness of the article after that interval would bring it much 
wider recognition than it could receive when the great Frenchman had 
been dead only ninety-two years instead of just a century. 

T can well believe that anecdote. I myself once wrote a paper 
on good Margaret Fuller: it has now been effusively declined by three 
members of the periodical Four Hundred. I am sending it out no 
more; salting it down, I await with equanimity the dawn of 1910. 
That year is the hundredth since my blue-stocking’s birth: in 1910 
an article on Margaret Fuller may possibly answer editorial require- 
ments. The interests of timeliness must and shall be served! 

WarREN Barton 
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LITTLE READINGS FROM RECENT FICTION 


THE CONSENT 
: or, The Bride of 


(Eztract from Marianna Popkins’s Latest Novel, “ Popper; 
Jimpsonberry.” ) 


He paced the piazza nervously, and now and then as he passed 
under the electric lights any one who took the trouble to observe him 
closely could have seen the indubitable signs of a pressing anxiety 
upon his mobile countenance. Within doors all was rout and merri- 
ment, and as he paused occasionally before the windows of the great 
hotel parlors he could see her, now talking to one of her neighbors, 
now dancing with some little one, and always smiling. She looked 
very beautiful to him, and he was more than proud of that dear 
relationship that was soon to be theirs—and yet, how could he 
tell her? The thing must be told, and to-night. It could go 
untold no longer, and he shuddered to think of how she would 
receive it. When he had met her travelling in Europe with her 
mother, that evening at Porte Cochére, he had been struck by that 
delicate beauty of hers over which so many foreigners had mar- 
velled, but which in Kentucky whence he had come, though none 
the less beautiful, is not so rare. They had travelled all over the 
convinent together, and, returning on the steamer, the irrevocable 
words had been spoken that were to make him the happiest of men— 
yet now it set his nerves all of a tingle to think that she had to be 
told! Three times he left his place at the window, hardly daring 
to summon her, but at last, his face setting grimly, the courage 


came. 
He tapped on the window-pane. The girl looked up from the 


afghan she was knitting, and with a bright smile nodded to him, 
and when he beckoned to her rose up instantly and joined him on 


the piazza. 
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“ Gladys,” he said, struggling to conceal his agitation, “ I have 
something in my heart to say to you to-night. I—I—I don’t know 
how you will take it, Childy, but I must speak.” 

The girl, noting his agitation, looked up into his face anxiously. 

* Perhaps,” she murmured, in a voice so low that it was barely 
audible—* perhaps we would both better be spared this, Colonel 
Jimpsonberry,” she said. “I admire you greatly. I i 

“ T have spoken to your mother, Gladys, and she has consented,” 
he went on, without waiting for her to finish. “I thought you 
ought to be told that.” 

She shuddered slightly, and then drew herself up proudly. 

“ T think, Colonel Jimpsonberry, that I should have had some- 
thing to say in a matter in which my happiness is directly in- 
volved,” she said coldly. “I am an Amurrican sir, and while I 
respect my mother and wish always to do her bidding, there are 
certain steps in which my consent as well as hers must be secured.” 

She leaned against the piazza rail and looked wistfully out at a 
haystack silhouetted against the moon. 

“I know that, Childy,” he answered; “ and I have come to ask 
that consent.” 

**T would not hurt your feelings, Colonel Jimpsonberry, for the 
world, but—but my answer must be no. It cannot be. I admire 
you, as I have already told you, and you have been very kind to me, 
but I have always thought of you more as a , 

“Then,” said the Colonel, rising from the rail, “if you will 
not give your consent, I shall see what can be done without it. You 
have pained me deeply, Gladys,” he added with a catch in his 
voice. 

“ What!” she cried, her face going white. ‘“ You would force 


” 


me into an unwilling 

**T shall go at once to your mother,” he answered with simple 
dignity, “and ask her to marry me without your cons_nt, 
since——” 

“ What?” cried the girl again, this time interrogatively, her 
face lighting up joyously. “ You mean you want to marry 
MOMMER?” 

“ Why, certainly, Gladys. What else could I have wished? ” 
he asked gravely. 

The girl made no reply for a moment, and then, burying her 
blushing face deep in his soft shoulder, 

“ POPPER!” she whispered gently. 


Horace Dodd Gastit 
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A RITA METER 
By W. J. Lampton 


Rita, Rita, 
Growing swita 
Every day; 
Will you never, 
Never, ever 
Come my way? 


Rita, Rita, 

When you mita 
Chap like me, 

You should copper 

Such an oppor- 
Tunity. 


Rita, Rita, 

Why, pray, trita 
Fellow so? 

Won’t you ever, 

Ever, never 
Not say: “ No”? 


Very Likety 

The depot of Meridian, Texas, is about a mile from the business 
part of. the town. One night a sleepy, weary travelling man said 
to the darky who was driving him to the hotel: 

“Old man, why in the name of Heaven did they put this 
depot so far from town? ” 

The darky scratched his head in thought, and replied: 

“ Waal, boss, I’s fo’ced to admit dat I has n’t give de matter 
s’ficient cogitation, but jes’ jumped up fer a answer like dis, I s’pose 
dey done dat so as to have de depot as near as possible to de 


railroad.” 
John E. Rosser 
Once Was Enovcu 
Magistrate (discharging prisoner): “ Now, then, I would advise 
you to keep away from bad company.” 
Prisoner (feelingly): “ Thank you, sir. You won’t see me 


here again.” 
William Gibb 
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Ow THE LimiTED 

The merciless heat made the passengers gasp as the Limited 
plowed its way steadily across the Western plains. Dreary, monot- 
onous, was the vista of sand and scrub which greeted the eyes of 
the wearied travellers. To add to their discomfort, above the 
muffled roar of the train arose the continuous wailing of a child. 
More than one man cursed softly and sought refuge in another 
car—all, as it happened, crowded. Finally a harsh-looking passen- 
ger spoke. 

** Why don’t you keep that brat quiet?” he snapped. 

The mother, a forlorn-looking woman clad in rusty black, 
looked pathetically up at him. “ I’ve been trying to,” she faltered. 
* But, you see, the heat and the long journey os 

A new expression stole over the harsh-looking passenger’s face. 
** Give it to me,” he said in a tone of marvellous gentleness; and 
the poor mother placed the fretful baby in his arms. 

Whereupon he threw the child out of the window. 

Sold again! 

Robert T. Hardy 
IN DUE SEASON 
By F. Moxon 


For touring in summer, 
Though mine is a hummer, 

I never put hands to the wheel; 
And this is the reason: 
I like things in season, 

And mine is an autumn-obile. 


A Treat ror THE Doctor 

A Philadelphian, who has since then fortunately regained his 
health, was last year the subject of an extended examination by 
specialists. 

* The examination seems to have delighted Dr. Blank,” said the 
patient to one of the doctors, when they were alone for a moment, 
“ for I have noticed that his eyes are positively beaming. I assume, 
then, that my case is not a grave one.” 

“ Well,” hesitated the physician addressed, “ I hardly feel jus- 
tified in saying that. But I understand from Dr. Blank that he is 
going to perform a number of interesting operations on you.” 

Edwin Tarrisse 
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Tue Cotiece Sprrir 

In the course of a recent dinner of college men, at which the 
“ college spirit ” had been extoiled, this story followed an unusually 
impassioned speech dealing with the manner in which the alumni 
stick together and help one another out: 

Smith, a graduate of Yale, was middle-aged and hard up, so 
in his distress he determined to appeal to the generosity of Jones, 
his old-time classmate, now a prosperous business man. Going to 
Jones’s office, he sent in his card to the great man, and was 
promptly admitted. 

He found his old friend Jones seated at a fine, big mahogany 
desk. The furniture and rugs were of the most expensive sort, and 
the caller experienced a feeling somewhat akin to awe as he con- 
templated all these evidences of prosperity. The great man first 
pressed one of a long row of mother of pearl buttons that occupied 
one side of his desk, dismissed the clerk who responded, with a 
few whispered instructions, then turned to Smith: 

* Hello, old man! I’m real glad to see you. Why, I have n’t 
laid eyes on you since class day. How are you, any way?” 

“ Prosperity has n’t spoiled my old classmate,” said Smith to 
himself. Then he opened his heart, telling Jones all his troubles: 
how he had had a wife and three children, a happy home, and a 
good-paying business, but the children died, one after another, 
his wife became an invalid and also died ; his partner swindled him; 
he first mortaged his home, then lost it; now he was “ down and 
out.” 

As Smith talked he was carried away by the recital of his woes, 
and the tears ran down his face. Jones was similarly affected, and 
when he pushed one of the mother of pearl buttons his caller was 
sure that help was at hand. 

In answer to the ring a darky of imposing size appeared and 
stood at attention. To him Jones said, his voice choked with 
emotion: 

“ George, put this out.” (More sobs.) “ He ’s 
breaking my heart.” 


Ellis N. Williamson 
Tue Reason Wuy 
“Why did you let him kiss you? ” 
“ Well, he seemed to like it, and I was sure there was some- 
thing wrong about it.” 


La Touche Hancock 
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THE BABBLING BROOK 


By B. W. McGrath 


Afar upon a mountain-side 

I paused to watch a streamlet glide. 
“ Pray little stream,” to it I say, 
“Why do you murmur thus always?” 


* Well, I can’t rest,” the brooklet said, 
“* Because there ’s boulders in my bed; 
And when the sun is hot and high 
My mouth gets very parched and dry; 
And now the huntsman’s gun and lead 
Have shot the hares off of my head; 
But Ill be dammed if people see 
The power that there is in me, 
And when to steel and wheel I’m fast 
Then I will get my turn at last. 
That ’s what they say about the worm, 
So this is why I always murm.” 


Time To Spare 

An eccentric-looking person, with exceedingly long hair, was 
walking down Walnut Street in Philadelphia one day not long ago, 
when he was approached by a mischievous youngster who inquired 
the time. 

“Ten minutes of four,” said the eccentric person. 

Whereupon, much to his disgust, the disrespectful lad rejoined: 

* Well, at four o’clock get your hair cut.” 

The boy then ran swiftly down the street, pursued by the now 
incensed person with the long hair. The latter, after running a 
block, suddenly found his passage barred by a policeman. 

“ See that boy, officer? ” demanded the angry pursuer, pointing 
at the fleeting lad. ‘“ He asked me the time, and when I replied 
‘Ten minutes to four,’ he had the nerve to tell me, ‘ Well, at four 


o’clock get your hair cut.’ ” 
The policeman gazed stolidly at the agitated man with the long 


hair. Then he asked: 
“ Well, what are you running for? You ’ve got seven minutes 


yet!” 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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‘From a» woman’s point of view, 
beauty is a quality that enables | 
her to successfully appeal to the 
» admiration of others—men and 
women. She never fully succeeds 
however, if she neglects her 
complexion, which is the real 
foundation and fundamental prin- 
ciple of beauty. And few things 
are so easy for a woman to achieve 
as this beauty of complexion. With 


Pears’ 


it comes as naturally as the habit of © 
-washing the skin. There is an imme- ¥ 
‘diate freshening response when the: 
_‘skin feels the soft, smooth, emollient 
touch of this famed beauty soap. It 
‘is nature stimulating nature, every | 
particle of Pears’ being pure and-re- 
* fining. The woman who daily uses 
Pears’ gets all the beauty into her . 
complexion that she can desire. 


The World’s Best Aid to 
‘Complexional Beauty 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 


In writing to advertisers, kindlv mention LIPPINcoTT's. 
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Goop at Fractions 

The teacher was giving her class their first lesson in fractions. 
An object lesson seemed to be desirable. 4 

* Mary McCauley,” she said, “ if there was a mince pie on your 
dinner table, and your mother asked you if you would have a third 
or a fourth, what would you say? ” 

“ A fourth,” said Mary. 

Some of the children tittered, and the teacher asked, “ Why 
would you have a fourth? ” 


“*Cause,” said Mary, “I don’t like mince pie.” 
Helen Combes 


In tHe Recuiar EstariisHMENT 

“ Yes,” said the Fresh Young Lieutenant; “the army has 
fallen on evil days.” 

The Sophisticated Captain merely gasped. 

“Why,” the F. Y. L. went on, “look at the names on this 
roll—Private Entrance, Corporal Punishment, Major Domo, Gen- 
eral Housework, what kind of a “ 

But just then the S. C. shied a—a—well, a ginger ale bottle 


at the fleeing offender. 
Karl von Kraft 


Tue Proor Later 
Myrtle: “ Papa does n’t favor your calling here at all, George.” 
George: ““ Why, that can’t be! Your father gave me a cigar 
a moment since as I came in the door.” 


Myrtle: “ All right; just wait till you smoke it!” 
C. C. Mullin 


Hoot, Mon 
A road sign in Scotland reads: “ Curve ahead. Automobiles 


please hoot.” 


OF LITERARY TURN 
By A. B. A. 


When autumn days are growing brief 
The forest quickly turns the leaf, 
Until, no longer green, ’t is said 


She is remarkably—well, red! 
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As an adjunct to the social hour; as 
a delightful accompaniment to ices or 
beverages, no other dessert confection 
has ever proved so charming as Nabisco. 
As an example, serve Cream Cones 
made with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 

RECIPE 


Materials—One box Sugar Wafers—any 
flavor. One cup sugar, one-fo cup water, one 
a of vinegar, one egg white, one cup double 


To Prepave—Plase sugar in sauce 

and vine gar. boil to soft ball stage. Peat egg white 
until stiff and gradually add the hot syrup. Beat 
until stiff. Cover edges of Nabisco Wafers with this 
icing and form into cones, using three to each cone. 
Whip cream until stiff and when cones are cold 
and serve. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPriIncort’s. 
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RAPID CHANGE 
By Grace Woodward Smith 


He started out to paint the town 
A brilliant crimson hue; 

But, strange to say, to him next day 
The same old town looked blue. 


ENTERTAINING A PREJUDICE 

Of all the occupations known to men, entertaining a prejudice 
is the most absurd. Yet the practice is almost universal. 

The prejudice is usually uninvited. He comes in quietly, re- 
moves his hat and coat, saunters up to the guest chamber, and 
prepares to become a permanent feature of the establishment. You 
entertain him royally, strain him to your bosom, exhibit him proudly 
to every one, fight for him, defend him, and perpetuate him. Yet 
you do not even admit that he is present. “I entertain a preju- 
dice?” you say, with becoming concern. “ Never!” 

Birds of a feather flock together. It therefore happens that 
if there is one prejudice present, there are also others. They 
always come in unawares, and take their places silently and unob- 
trusively. But oh, how they hang together in an argument! 

A group of prejudices is invincible. They have never been 

beaten. 
The strange part of prejudices is that one would think they 
would prefer more commodious quarters. But no, the narrower 
the mind, the more content they are. They don’t mind close quar- 
ters. The closer the better. 

Prejudices are always busy. If they are not tampering with 
one’s eyesight, they are screening the mind from the open; putting 
blinds on, and making it dark enough to sleep in comfortably. 

A man can get insured against almost anything else but preju- 
dices.. He can insure himself against fire and water and loss of 
life and accidents and depreciation in his property. But there 
is no company so fortified that it would take the risk of insuring 
against prejudice. And then no man would ever think of taking 
out any insurance against one, because he would never admit that 
he had it. The prejudice himself fixes that. The first thing he 
does is to make the man think he is n’t there. 

That is why prejudices, no matter how much damage they 
cause to character, are never evicted. They have come to stay. 

Thomas L. Masson 
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The Public Service 


The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the time. 


He needs rest and change to keep him 
fit for his work, and yet he cannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be within 
reach. 


When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon and 
kept in touch by messenger with the affairs 
of state. The President to-day has a wider 
range and can seek the cooling breezes of 
the New England coast. 

The long distance telephone keeps him 
in constant communication with the capital 
and the nation. 


The railroad wil! carry him back to 
Washington in a day, but usually he need 
not make even this brief journey. The 
Bell telephone enables him to send his voice 


instead, not only to Washington but to any 
other point. 

The Bell system performs this service | 
not only for the President, but for the whole | 
public. 

This system has been built up so grad- 
ually and extended so quietly that busy 
men hardly realize its magnitude or appreci- 
ate its full value. 

Forty thousand cities, towns and villages 
are connected by the Bell system, which 
serves all the people all the time. 


The Bell telephone has become the implement of a nation. 
It increases the sum total of human efficiency, and makes 
every hour of the day more valuable to busy men and women. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 
Every Bell Telephone is The Center of the System. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcort’s. 
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Many a man has a reputation of being forgiving when he has 


merely a short memory. 
J. J. O’Gonnell 


In Price, Nor Size 
He looked in a store window, and saw, “ Hats reduced.” 
* Heavens!” said he to himself. “ What was their original size? ” 
Clara O'Neill 
Take as Directed 
Doctor: “ How are the pains to-day? No better? Then 
don’t take any more of the pills.” 
Patient: “I have n’t taken any of them, Doc.” 
Doctor: “'That accounts for it. You may take them as 


directed.” H. E. Zimmerman 
DEFINITION 


A has-been may be described as a man whose coat shines but 
whose shoes don’t. Walter Pulitzer 


ALAS! ALACK! 


F.. J. Timmons 


When some fiction writers try 
Their thoughts to give us hot, 

We get e-rot-ic novels—with 
The accent on the rot. 


wt 
Aw Accommopatine Boy 

A Newark woman who lives in an apartment house changed 
her ice man not long ago, and the next day the youth who drove the 
team for the new man put the piece of ice on the dumbwaiter in the 
basement to be hoisted up. She pulled away. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed. “ That new ice man certainly 
gives good weight!” 

After much effort, she got the dumbwaiter up to the kitchen 
level. To her amazement, there was a small boy sitting upon the 
ice. With what little breath she had left, she demanded: 

* What in the world did you make me pull you up here for? ” 

“Why,” replied the youngster, “I thought maybe the cake 
would be too heavy for you to lift, so I came up to help you off 
with it.” John Clair Minot 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


O you suppose any man would be without a 
Gillette Safety Razor if he knew what it would 
do for him? 

Perhaps you imagine that it will not do the work 
for you that it does for others—your face is tender—your beard 
tough—or there is some special skill required. 

Alla man needs is to try a Gillette. Three million men 
with all sorts of beards shave with a Gillette every morning— 
it is about the easiest thing they do. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 


Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 
You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped in hard rubber: 
and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


New York, Times Bldg. GILLETTE SALES CO. Canadian Office 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. a aad 63 St. Alexander St. 
London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 571 Kimball Building, Bostor. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiIncorTtT's. 
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Tue Pepestrian 1x 1910 

Chug-chug ! 

Br-r-r! br-r-r! 

Honk-honk! 

Gilligillug-gilligillug! 

The pedestrian paused at the intersection of two busy cross 
streets, and looked about. 

An automobile was rushing at him from one direction, a 
motor-cycle from another, an auto-truck was coming from behind, 
and a taxicab was speedily approaching. 

Zip-zip! Zing-glug! 

He looked up and saw directly above him a runaway airship 
in rapid descent. 

There was but one chance. He was standing upon a manhole 
cover. Quickly seizing it, he lifted the lid and jumped into the 


hole—just in time to be run over by a subway train. 
Neva Hudson 


WHY? 
By EB. R. P. 


Why is it that people sit t—h—i—s w---a—y 


In the car we miss, 
And in the car we finally catch 
Are crowdedlikethis? 
Tue Senator Conresses 

As every lawyer knows, Senator Daniel is the author of a 
comprehensive treatise on negotiable instruments, which is generally 
considered to be the leading authority on the subject. A friend 
one day inquired how it was that in the midst of his arduous 
political duties, which must have demanded his constant attention, 
he found the time to write two such exhaustive volumes. 

“ Well,” replied the Senator, “ it happened this way: A young 
fellow I knew came up to me one day and said, ‘ Say, Mr. Daniel, 
does a sight draft bear interest?’ And—would you believe it ?— 
I could n’t answer that simple question. So I determined then and 
there to find out all about it. It took me a long time, but I did it.” 

“ Well, Senator,” observed the friend after a short pause, 
“ does a sight draft bear interest? ” 

There was a moment’s silence. 


“ Hanged if I know!” was the abrupt reply. 
Adolph Alexander Thomas 
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TOILET POWDER 


~ 


“BABY’S BEST FRIEND” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Prickly Heat, and Sunburn. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with M-nnen’s 
face on top. Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1900, 


Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
Try Meanen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample Free. 


The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use 
use the or any other purpose may rest assured that 

Don 4 she is getting the purest and most perfect 
powder in a pret that y powder that chemical | ledge can origi- 
throw ° nate or skill manufacture. 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (bl ), specially prepared for the nursery. No samples. ) Sold 


Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen's Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprincort's. 
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EXxcusaBLe 

School children in Greater New York were required some time 
since to bring to their teachers vaccination and birth certificates. 
Frequent forgetfulness made one teacher impatient, and word 
went out that the certificates must be there on a certain morning. 
On that day an anxious little girl raised her hand the moment school 
opened, and, on being told to speak, said tremblingly: 

* Please, teacher, don’t get mad at me. I’ve forgot my excuse 
for being born.” Helen Combes 

A Farure 

“It won’t work,” remarked Van Jones as he took his favorite 
seat in front of the hotel window. 

“ What won’t? ” inquired Fitz Smith. 

“This idea of thought transference. Tried it on my tailor. 
I looked at him steadily until I had his undivided attention, then 
I said very slowly and with emphasis: ‘ That—bill—is—paid.’ ” 

* And what did he do? ” 


He said: You ’re—a—liar!’ ” 
Helen M. McCord 


YOUNG BLADES AND OTHERS 


By Mercer Vernon 


Young Willie Jones was a terrible lad, 

And Johnny Brown was nearly as bad, 

While the awful things Hy Green would do 

Turned the parson’s words to a warmer hue: 
The village cut-ups were they. 


Now, William Jones has a butcher shop, 
And John E. Brown wields a blade and strop, 
While Green, M.D., is the man who sees 
To taking away our appendices: 
The village cut-ups are they! 


Mrs. Gramercy: “1 feel so wretched. I found a dark hair 


on the suit my husband wore last summer.” 
Mrs. Park: “ Don’t worry, dear. If you remember, your hair 
was dark last year.” J. J. O'Connell 
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CLEANS SCOURS POLISHES 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
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Liserty vs. GREENS 

A colored man from Georgia had lived in Washington but a few 
days when he was arrested for some slight violation of the city 
ordinances. Upon hearing that the negro was in jail, the secretary 
of the colored Y. M. C. A. secured the services of a minister to go 
with him and sign the prisoner’s bail-bond. They reached the jail 
shortly before noon, and told the negro the object of their visit. 
In response to the proffered kindness he said: 

** Mistah Johnsing, I sho is glad you-all is gwine tah git me 
out, but I wants you-all to fix it so I can’t git out tell late dis 
ebenin’.” 

Of course the two Samaritans were somewhat taken aback by 
this unusual request. But a moment later they lost their breath 
when, in answer to the secretary’s question, the Georgia negro 
replied in a whisper: 

“ Well, sah, dey’s a-gittin’? dinnah ready, an’ dey’s cookin’ 
greens; an’ I sho would like to git some o’ dem greens befo’ I leabes 
dis place!” 

Silas X. Floyd 


NO MORE 
By La Touche Hancock 


I played with Maude in days of yore, 
When Bridge became her craze ; 

But now I play with her no more,— 
She has such winning ways! 


A Knock, INDEED 

There is a certain young lawyer in Chicago, just entered into 
practice, whose heart was gladdened the other day by the appear- 
ance of a prospective client. 

The client desired to bring suit against a railway company for 
damages alleged to have been done property of his on the river 
front. 

“Your claim appears to be a good one,” said the youthful 
attorney, when the client’s case had been outlined to him, “ and I 
think we can secure a verdict without much trouble.” 

The man seemed pleased. “ That ’s just what I told my wife,” 
said he, “ and yet she insisted at first that I engage a first-class 
lawyer.” 


Howard Morse 
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Best Suara. Coffee! - By Grocers erywhere! 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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Ar THE Prayers’ Civs 

One afternoon recently Francis Wilson was sipping lime juice 
with several brethren of the buskin, when John Drew sauntered up 
to the group. 

“ Hello, Wilson,” he smiled, “ here you are again with your 
little coterie.” 

“Yes,” returned Wilson, smoothing his vest, “ and with my 
little vestry and pantry too,” Karl von Kraft 


INAPPROPRIATE 
The captain was explaining what would be done in case of 
accident. 
“ And should the ship strike a rock,” he continued, “ we ’d burn 
red fire and send up rockets.” 
“ But would n’t that be a rather unusual time to celebrate, 
captain?” asked the tow-headed youth with the bull-dog pipe. 
Carl Longstreet 
wt 


REVERSE ENGLISH 
By L. C. Davis 
A diller a dollar, a ten-o’clock scholar; 
What makes you come so fast? 
You used to be behind before, 


But now you ’re first at last. 


A Svccerstive NaME 

Lucinda: “ Well, *Rastus, hab yo’ ’rived t’ de ’clusion what yo’ 
am gwine t’ name dis chile? ” 

*Rastus: “Yas, Lucinda; I guess we’d bettah call him 
Hennery.” H. E. Zimmerman 

ad 
Take Her Cuolce 

“You know the engagement between Jack and myself is off, 
and I asked him to send back my presents and a lock of my hair 
that I gave him.” 

“ Well? ” 

“Well, he sent a servant this morning with a large packet 
containing innumerable locks of hair from gray to flaxen, raven 
to red, with a message that I could choose from among them my 
own property !” Isaline Normand 
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How to get Bank Stocks 


In Small or Large Amounts 
That Yield Profitable Incomes 


Bank Stocks are desirable holdings. Everybody knows that. 
But everyone does not know where or how to get them to best 


advantage. 


Some of the most profitable Bank Stocks in the country are un- 
known to the general public, and are held almost exclusively by local 
investors, who alone know when chances occur to purchase them. 


There are banks, of which people bevond the State line have 
never heard, that pay regular annual div. ‘«uds of 10, 15 or 20 per 
cent., and whose stock can occasionally be pought. 


Our Bank Stocks Department is a medium through which invest- 
ors in widely separated towns and cities can easily obtain full and 
authoritative information of opportunities to buy, at reasonable prices, 
bank stocks in different localities that pay handsome dividends, netting 
the buyer from 5 to 15 per cent. on his investment. No other house 
is so well equipped to serve the public in this particular. 


Our established relations with banks in cities in every State in the 
Union, and our very large number of correspondents (domestic and 
foreign) interested in investments, enable us to bring the distant buyer 
and seller together to their mutual advantage. Stocks can be pur- 
chased from one share up, and some of them on easy payments if 


desired. 
Pamphlet “No. 358,” setting forth the facts as to Bank Stock 
investments, and a current list of offerings will be mailed free on 


application. A detailed statement of the essential facts is given with 
each item in the list, but further particulars will be furnished when 


desired. Address 
D 
NEW Byron 


Sterling Debenture Corporation 


Bank Stocks and other Investment Securities 


Brunswick Bldg., Madison Square, New York City 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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AS TO CELESTIAL STEEDS 
By Blakeney Gray 
He hitched his wagon to a star— 
No doubt with good intent. 
Alas for him, and for his car, 
He found before he ’d travelled far 
*T was night where’er he went. 


So now when some celestial steed 
He chooses for his run, 
He picks a much more brilliant breed, 
And travels through the golden mead 
Hitched to the rising sun! 


Suowrne Respect to His Governor 

There is a clerk in the executive offices of the State of Minne- 
sota who, by reason of his Scandinavian extraction, entertains an 
almost idolatrous admiration of Governor Johnson. 

Not long ago a dictionary in the office, being much in need of 
repair, was sent to a bindery. When it was returned the clerk 


mentioned unwrapped the volume and was about to place it in its 
accustomed rack. A glance at the lettering on the cover produced 
in him a righteous indignation. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed to a fellow-clerk. “ This is the 
grossest disrespect! The binder has n’t put anything on the cover 
but ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary.’ Ill send it back, and make him 
inscribe it ‘ Property of His Excellency, John Johnson, Governor 
of Minnesota.’ ” Elgin Burroughs 

Sue Wov vp Lixe 

* Willie,’ said Mr. Simpkins, “I want to give your sister 
some nice little present. Do you know of anything she would 
like? ” 

“ Do I?” returned Willie, with a strong emphasis on the “ do.” 
“T guess I do.” 

“ What is it, Willie? ” asked Simpkins, slipping him a quarter. 

“ Well, I heard her tell mother this morning that she wanted 


a new box of face powder, a bottle of hair restorer, some new back 


switches, and a 


But Mr. Simpkins had made a hurried exit. 
W. Carey Wonderly 
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Packages We Want to Send 


You Free to Use on Your Floors 


preparation ever invented for keeping in condition all kinds of wood floors, 

stairs, etc. Every woman is delighted to know there is such a preparation. 

All you have to do is to dampen a cloth with the Kleen-Floor and rub over the floor 
—it removes instantly all discolorations, stains, water-spots, etc., without injury to the 
finish. 
Johnson’s Kleen-Floor rejuvenates the finish—bringing back its original beauty. It 
will greatly improve the appearance of all floors, whether finished with shellac, varnish, 
or wax. Best of all, it’s quickly used—two hours’ time sufficient to thoroughly clean 


the floor, have it waxed, and the rugs back in place. 


We Want to Send You FREE a Bottle of KLEEN-FLOOR 
and Package of Wax to Be Used After Kleen-Floor Has 


Been Applied 


This gives your floors that soft, lustrous, subdued polish which does not catch 
the dust like highly varnished surfaces, or show heel-marks or scratches. Once 
you’ve tried Johnson’s KLEEN-FLOOR you'll wonder how you ever got 
along without it. It’s the finest preparation in the world for preparing 
floors for a new finish, and keeping them always in perfect condition. All 
we ask is that you use it once—we are sure you’ll want it in your home 
all the time. That’s why we want to send you both packages FREE. 

Be good enough to send us ro cents to partially pay postage, and 
shipment will be made immediately. Use coupon in answering. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wis. 
“Wood Finishing Authorities ”’ 


T's at our expense, this bottle of Johnson’s Kleen-Floor—the greatest 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincortT’s. 
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Innocence at Home 

The cartoonist’s wife was talking to a friend. 

** IT just know Fred did n’t want to work at the office last night,” 
she said. 

“ Why, how do you know?” was asked. 

** Because in his sleep he said, ‘ Well, Ill stay, but I don’t knox 


what to draw.’ ” 
Carl Longstreet 


Every Reason 
** Why does your new baby cry so much? ” 
“ Say, if all your teeth were out, your hair off, and your legs 
so weak that you could n’t stand on them, I rather fancy you’d 
feel like crying yourself.” 


[saline Normand 
News to Hmm 
An old darky was passing a church where a fair was being 
held. On a sign was the word “ Bazar” in conspicuous letters. 
The old man looked at it for a long time. Finally he broke out dis- 
gustedly : “ Foh de Lawd’s sake! Whoever heard of ‘ razor’ spelled 
with a ‘b’!” 
Adolph Alexander Thomas 
In THE THEATRE 
“Why does father go out between the acts, mama? ” 


“For opera glasses, my boy.” 


Clara O'Neill 


Tue Missionary Spieir 

A minister in attendance at a recent synod decided to abandon 
the smoking habit, since it had been frowned upon by his associates 
in conference. He spoke to another divine about his resolve to give 
up the weed and added: ** Now I’m going home to do a very painful 
thing.” 

* What ’s that? ” inquired his co-laborer. 

“T just received a box of one hundred fine cigars. I have 
smoked only one of them, and now I feel it incumbent upon me 
to destroy the other ninety-nine.” 

“T°ll go with you,” said his associate. 

“ To see me destroy them? ” 


“No, to try and save the ninety and nine.” 
M. F. Maclure 
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The Stationery of a Gentleman 


in boxed form for men’s social and formal 
correspondence. A paper of distinction 
and character, correct in every detail. 


Not the soft, flimsy sheets ““made-to-sell,” 
but a paper worthy of representing you. 


Ask your Dealer—Write us for Sample 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


«WORRY IS THE MOST POPULAR FORM OF SUICIDE” 
NOW IN ITS SIXTH EDITION 


WHY WORRY ? 


By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 


HIS splendid little book is in line with the present trend in favor of 
applying mental methods to mental disorders, It is a series of sensible 
talks by an experienced physician, dealing with neurasthenia, hypo- 

chondria, sleeplessness, the doubting folly, and worries of other kinds. There 
are valuable suggestions for home treatment, which should go far to obviate 
much of these troubles, 


“ This is a book to read, to recommend to mg neighbor, to give to your 
hypochondriac friend. It is no cure-all, but it has a sane opefulness 
that should make it one of the most helpful works ever written upon the 
topics it discusses.”"—Vogue, New York. 


Frontispiece. 275 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. Post-paid, $1.10. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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Lirrte Harowp anv His 

Little Harold was taking his first trip alone on a trolley-car. 
In a diminutive pocket he carried a tiny purse which contained 
two five-cent pieces, one to be given to the conductor immediately, 
his mother told him, and the other to be presented on his journey 
home. In the car were many smiling, pleasant-looking people who 
were also giving the conductor coins. ‘“ Two,” said a pretty girl 
across the way, and for some reason pointed to the fat, elderly 
woman who had, Harold noticed, given the conductor nothing at all. 
“One,” said the kind-looking gentleman who was sitting by his 
side, from whom Harold thought something more than a penny 
might reasonably be expected. In fact, he was forced to conclude 
that all these pleasant-looking people were what his father called 
“small.” He was glad that he could do better than they, and 
eagerly awaited the approach of the conductor. Quickly he drew 
one of the nickels from the diminutive purse, which closed with the 
brisk snap that he had so often admired in his elders’. “ Five!” 
he exclaimed with a princely air as he deposited the coin in the hand 
of the conductor, who took it, Harold noticed, with an appreciative 
smile. But all the morning the young traveller was just a little 
sorry that he had rebuked all those pleasant-looking people so pub- 
licly. Perhaps, after all, they were very poor and could afford to 
give only one or two pennies to the conductor. 

Sophie H. Sears 

Sucutty Mrxep 

“My grandpa had a perplexity fit yesterday,” said little Bess 
to her playmate. 

“ Perplexity fit!” exclaimed the other in surprise. ‘Oh, I 


guess you mean a parallel stroke.” 
BE. J. Timmons 


No Economy THere 
Bronx: “ In Russia they never say, ‘ What ’s in a name?’” 
Lenox: “ Why not?” 
Brona: “ It’s taken for granted that it ’s the whole alphabet.” 
W. Carey Wonderly 


A 
“Ts she jolly? ” 


* No, but she does.” 
Walter Pulitzer 
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(Change of Color 


Press a key and the Smith Premier writes in red 
for emphasis or for billing; press it again and the 
color changes back to black. One of the 28 fea- 
tures of the easy action, light-running 


MODEL 10 
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Descriptions of all features sent free on request. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Branches everywhere 


Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. 
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Business Ambassadors 


to make the best 
his characteristics. his his are seat 


worded, the is strong 
and stnking. Letters are written to every pos- 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


does everything de 
does its work in sight, 


tabuletes without ing, 
tabulates without 
lies 


It has established a of perfection. Sent on 
tolet You like beauty in your 
asin else. White for 
facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 


The Safest Way 


Investors—small or large—should inform 
themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 


These bonds are secured by liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America. The 
value of the security is in many instances 
four times the loan. The first year’s crop 
often sells for more than the loan—some- 
times by several times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal 
obligations, like School Bonds. They form 
a tax lien on the real property within the 
district. 
They are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. Each 
year, as part of the bonds are paid, the 
security back of the rest is increased. 


The bonds pay six per cent.—a higher 
rate than one can obtain on any other large 
class of bonds equally well secured. 


The bonds are for $100, $500, and $1,000, 
so one may invest either little or much. 


These are ideal bonds, and they have 
become the most popular bonds that we 
handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclama- 
tion Bonds. In the past 15 years we have 
sold 70 separate issues, without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. 


Now we have written a book based on 
all this experience, and the book is free. 
Please send this coupon today for it, for 
you owe to yourself a knowledge of the facts. 


(Established 1893) 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your’ new 
Bond Book, ‘‘ The World’s Greatest In- 


dustry.”’ 


Name 


Town 


State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPrIncorrT’s. 
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virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that — 
saves 90% in cost of maintenance, 
saves 20% of the operator's time, | 
saves in cost of repairs i 
does the most beautiful work, ‘ i 
nded of a machine, | & 
es paper @ Inches wide, i ess Street 
has the new and better paper feed, CHICAGO BOSTON 
has a ball-bearing carnage, First National Bank Bldg. 
has regularly four margin stops, SAN FRANCISCO 
uses an ink you cannot blur. : i 


‘*JoHN SHOWED ’EM A THING OR TWO ABOUT USING A CAMERA.” 


Joun.—‘‘ Sue, what the deuce is the matter with the kids?’”’ 


I'll take ’em out and show ’em a thing or two 


I guess you got stuck on it.’’ 


It wouldn’t be you if you didn’t grouch. 


Sue.—‘‘ They’re disappointed in that camera you bought them. 


Joun.—‘‘ Stuck the dyker! 


about using a camera!’’ 


THE Cat.—‘‘ It does look like a job-lot, that’s a fact.” 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A Book with New Ideas 


FOR PROLONGING THE 
TERM OF HUMAN LIFE 


The New Domestic Science 
Cooking to simplify living 
and retain the 


LIFE ELEMENTS IN FOOD 
By LAURA NETTLETON BROWN 


This work presents new views on the health question, 
especially as related to food. It treats of the life in food, 
showing that in its preparation by the usual methods the 
life-giving vitality is destroyed; that is, the organic ele- 
ments become inorganic. It also shows that food which 
cannot be used uncooked can be rendered palatable and 
digestible without destroying its food value. The reason 
is clearly stated and recipesand directions for cooking with 
menus for a balanced diet, are given. A clear line of dis- 
tinction is shown between food and stimulants or drugs. 
It treats of the chemistry of food in a way that is easily 
understood and made practical, and should be read by all 
who are interested in the maintenance of health and lon- 
gevity and by students and teachers of domestic science, by 
whom its new and practical ideas will be appreciated. 
300 pp. Cloth. $1.00. For sale by booksellers or sent 
prepaid. Address 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., 
411 St. James Bldg., New York 


Dainty dishes forthe sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

‘« This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” — 7+zéune, Chicago. 

«« Every house-keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”"— The Key- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse . 


Cloth, $1.25 


Atall booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 


| 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 


SKIN 
BEAUTY 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


In the treatment of affec- 
tions of the skin and 
scalp, which torture, dis- 
figure, itch, burn, scale 
and destroy the hair, as 
well as for preserving 
and purifying the com- 
plexion, hands and hair, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are well- 
nigh infallible. 


Sold_throughout the world. Depots: Lon- 
don, 27, Charterhouse §q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la 
Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney : 
India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong 
Drug Co.; Janan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; “ 
Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.: U.S.A. 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ug”-32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, giving 
description, treatment and cure of torturing, 
disfizurine humours of the skin and scalp. 


| 
| 
| Scientific Living | 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


WE INSTRUCT IN ART 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Our curriculum includes comprehen- 
sive and practical Courses of HUME 
INSTRUCTION in Commercial Art, 
Newspaper and Magazine Illustrating, 
Cartooning, Advertisement Illustrat- 
ing and Designing, Lettering, Me- 
chanical and Architectural Drawing, 
etc. All Lessons and Text-books are 
complete and thorough, ana each student 
receives personal instruction and as- 
sistance of high-class Art Instructors, 
educated in Europe. 

Persons wishing to study Art may take up 
our Courses with confidence. Our standing, 
reputation, and $500 Guarantee Bond insures 
performance of contracts. For Handsome 
Art Book (free) and full particulars, address 
as below, mentioning Lippincolt’s Magazine. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND” 
18,000 tons, brand new, 


ROUND WORLD 


Safety, ONE STEAMER ENTIRE CRUISE (Maximum. 


With Elevator, Grill Room, Gymnasium, 
Deck Swimming Pool. 


FROM NEW YORK, OCTOBER 16, 1909 


Nearly four months, costing only $650 AND UP, inclu«- 
ing all necessary expenses ; princely traveling in balmy 
climate. Entertainments, lectures, card parties, and 
chaperonage for ladies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—Madeira, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Java, Borneo, Philippines, 
China, Japan. An unusual chance to visit un- 
usually attractive places. 


CLARK’S 12th ANNUAL CRUISE 
Feb. 5 to April. 19 


(FOUNDED 1898) 


To THE ORIEN | 


A135 Fine Arts Bidg. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
By S.S. Grosser Kurfuerst 
Seventy-thre~ days, including 24 days in pt and 
the Holy Land (with side trip to Khartoum), costing 
only and up including shore excursions. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: — Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malta, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, 
etc. Tickets good to stop over in Europe to include Pas- 
sion Play, etc. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


METROPOLITAN LINE 
Only Passenger Service All-The-Way - By -Waterr direct Between 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 


Via Long Island Sound, Block Island Sound, Vineyard Sound, Nantucket Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean 
AN UNBROKEN NIGHT’S REST FROM CITY TO CITY 


Most fascinating salt-water trip in the world 
Express Triple-Screw 


Tutine LALE AND HARVARD 


In commission Season of 1909, from Monday, May 3d, to Saturday, October 30th. 


Through Tickets via the Metropolitan Line are on sale at all principal Ticke’: 
Offices throughout the United States, Canada, and Mexico 


SCHEDULE From New York—Leave Pier 45, N. R., near foot of Christopher St., 5.00 p. m. 


Week-days and From Boston—Leave India Wharf 5.00 p. m. 
Sundays Due to arrive at either end of the route at 8 o’clock the following morning. 


BY THIS SERVICE the Metropolitan Line has added another, and what has come to be the most popular, summer route for 
Passengers between New York and Boston, affording by its connections from the latter city the most attractive lines of travel to all of 
the great commercial and resort sections North and East of Boston, including Interior and Coast of Maine Points, the White 
Mountains, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, etc. 

THE GREAT POPULARITY of the route for Pleasure and Commercial travel was assured from its inception in 1907. Thousands 

f its patrons have attested their appreciation of the service by travelling again and again upon the Great Turbiners, and the route 
as therefore become a fixed factor in the Transportation World. 

The YALE and HARVARD are sister ships, each being 407 feet long and 63 feet in width. They are equipped with Turbine 
Engines of 10,000 horse-power, and are the fastest Merchant Vessels flying the American Flag. 

They have sleeping accommodations for s2out 800 passengers, their appointments in every department being most Inxurious. 
Many of their staterooms are equipped with private baths. They are outfitted with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signal Service, 
Searchlight, and all other modern devices to insure the Safety, Comfort, and Convenience of Passengers. 

For through tickets apply at local Railroad or Steamboat Ticket Offices. For Folders, Stateroom Reservations, etc., Eastward, 
address Metropolitan Line, Pier 45, North River, New York City; Westward, Metropolitan Line, India Wharf, Boston, Mas.. 


©. H. TAYLOR, Passenger Traffic Manager, Pier 45 North River, New York City 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


‘THE trimmed hedge, the clean gravel walk, 
the clipped lawn, the neat flower beds, the 
trailing vines over the porch—these put a visitor 
in a pleasant mood. 


makes a letterhead which gives that sort 
of welcome to a business conference. 


Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on ~ j white 
and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. Write for it on your present le’ 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS "NECESSARY LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL GIVEN.— Men, 
‘women, and children of all ages 
wear them. Write: Please send, 
post-paid, one ~~ Belt. lagree 
to wear ~~ days. If suited I 
agree to send $2.50, otherwise re- 
turn belt. Cures rheumatism, kid- 
ney disease, headache, neuralgia, 
numbness, coldness, dizziness, 
nervousness, sleeplessness. Pre- 

vents taking cold. Batteries dry, not charged with vine- 

gar; hold power lifetime. Power turns needles through 
table. Do not burn. No medicine or pills sent with belt. 

SMEAD, A-66. Vineland, N. J. 


Men and Women to represent a Dress 
Silk and Lace Manfr. Big Profits. 
We tell you how. Goods cut any length 
and Sold direct from the looms. Exclusive territory. 


Royal Silk & Lace Co. Clerk L. 487 B’wy, N.Y. City 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


in Every Number of 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE BSEGTIONAL BOOK-CASES 


Price, 25c $2.50 per year If interested in Sectional Book-cases, kindly write 
us for catalog of our CASE WITH THE RAISED 


PANELED ENDS, AND MISSION-STYLE CASES. 


Diamond 


Looks a diamond — wears like a 
iamon rilliancy guarantee ‘orever — 

like diamond ~ stands DIVEN MANUFACTURING co. 
like a diamon as no paste, foil or arti- 
ficial backing. Set only in solid gold mount- | GUCCESSORS TO VILAS-BIVEN Co. 
ings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds, A mar- 977 LACKAWANNA AVE. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
velously reconstructed gem—sent on appro- ° 
val. Write for our catalog De Luxe, it’s free, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincort’s, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


— ‘Paul De Kock” s Masterpieces 


GUSTAVE or BARBER OF PARIS, literally translated, bound 
and illustrated in Roxburghe style de luxe, depicting the scenes of gayety in 


REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
Pearson’s Magazine Only $2 


Two years’ subscription and both books only $3.75. Only a very limited 
number of books on hand—all we could get, however. Act quickly. Send 
your money to-day. Dept. L., Pearson’s Magazine, New York City. 


Home Study Courses} [SIXTH ARABIC 


Harvard, Brown, Cornel]! and lead- 


MEDITERRANEAN 


ile, Teache ind Civil 
service Ba mations. ORI. EAT 


LEAVES NEW mp JANY 20.1910 
E HOME SCHOOL at$400 GUP SEND FOR; 
Dept. 2 0, Springfield, Mass. Sony Cause Deer wnt ITE PROGRAM 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
W. McNair, President 


Located in Superior district. mills 
sible for College work. For Year Book and Record of 
Graduates, apply to President or Secretary, 

Michigan 


sore Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Important Notice To 
Magazine Readers 


We have a remarkable plan to suggest whereby an 
individual or a family may read twelve popular and 
literary magazines for just about the price of one 


OUR PLAN NEVER FAILS TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


Ladies and gentlemen active in college, school, social, 
church, or club circles will be especially interested 


Positively no Canvassing 


“= Lippincott?s Magazine Square, pris. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncorTT’s. 
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LIPPINCOT?’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fi Old and Well-Tried Remedg, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 


with PERFECT SUCCESS. 


IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 


WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


FOREIGN STAMPS: a Send reference for selection on 
s approval. 50 per cent. com- 

mission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, ili, etc., 2. cts. 100 

from Mozambique, Tasmania, etc., 5 cts. from Turkey, 

Pp Australia, etc., 12 cts. 1000 rom all over the world, 

2 70 all different old U. S.,10 cts. I buy stamps. 

oy have you to sell? 
H. J. KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to = 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. 
Give exact inside measurements. 


Ga, Pert. G., High Point, 


Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen gern Over 
employed in the United States, and 
for Salesmen exceeds the wo 
= iy you to be one by = and assist you to 

good pos thro h our FREE EM- 
PLOYM NT B U. We receive calls for 
thousands of and have assisted 
of men to secure good positions or better salari 
earned $25 to $15 

month and 


want to secure & good position or increase ae 
book“ A of the mill show you 
Write or cali for it today. | Address nenrest ud 
Training ing Association, 


Chicago, York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco 


ARRY RICH 
Standard Cor, Club, Grays Lake, Ill. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
of every grade. 

pecial courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Primary 

and 

“We assist in securing positions. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 258 page cataleg free. Write te- 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 83, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Campbell 
Principal 


ELECTRICIAN AND MECHANIC 


The best practical monthly magazine for all interested 
in electricity and mechanical work. Illustrated working 
directions for building dynamos, motors, gasoline engines, 
wireless telegraphy, electro-plating, electrical wiring, me- 
chanical rapt using tools, furniture construction, 
photography, all kinds of mechanical work. One dollar 
yearly ; single copy, ten cents. 


F. R. FRAPRIE 
1180 Beacon Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Your Name Appears in the News 


of the day. The story may be inspired, 
true or false, flattering or the reverse, 
libelous, amusing, annoying—no matter 
what, you are interested in knowing how 
many papers handle the matter. 


THE COST IS VERY LITTLE WRITE TO US 


BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Lafayette and Worth Sts. NEW YORK CITY 


DESIGNING 
ILLUSTRATING 


ENGRAVING 


PHONE JI, 
WRITE | 
CALL» 


to print 


GAT CHELC 


MANNING 


N.£. COR, SIXTH CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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Sur.—*‘ For goodness’ sake! What's the matter now?”’ 


hy, there was a poor fellow with a team of balky horses, and when I tried to help him out they shied on me 


HN.—‘‘ W 
nocked me in the creek. Drat it!!!” 


Tue Cat.—‘‘I knew it! Buttin’ in again.” 
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